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SPRING 


Although the calendar puts the date 


for the official coming of spring as 
March 20 most of us do not feel 
‘«springy’’ until ‘‘fickle April’’ arrives, 
Then we sing with Richard Hovey: 


Make me over, Mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 

When thy flowery hand delivers 

All the mountain-prisoned rivers, 

And thy great heart beats and quiveng 
To revive the days that were.’’ 


from it’’ (to indulge in a slight mixtur 
of figures!). Young people, in the 
springtime of life, will be helped by Bok 
Burns’s ‘‘Looking Ahead to Marriage.’ 

Parents of young children will under 
stand them better after reading Jam 
Hymes iS article, ‘‘That Strong F 
ing.’? When some of you get caugh 
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Lifting up his eyes, then, and seeing that a multitude was coming to 
him, Jesus said to Philip, “How are we to buy bread, so that these 
people may eat?” This he said to test him, for he himself knew what 
he would do. Philip answered him, “Two hundred denarii would not 
buy enough bread for each of them to get a little.’ One of his dis- 
ciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, said to him, “There is a lad 
here who has five barley loaves and two fish; but what are they among 
so many?” Jesus said, “Make the people sit down.” Now there was 


much grass in the place; so the men sat down, in number about five — 


thousand. Jesus then took the loaves, and when he had given thanks, 
he distributed them to those who were seated; so also the fish, as 
much as they wanted. And when they had eaten their fill, he told his 
disciples, “Gather up the fragments left over, that nothing may be 


Jost.” 
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{AT ARE WE doing about 
it! 


God ean use our mistakes, but he 
can’t use our doing nothing ! 

In this day when the average 
person is seeking something higher 
in which to place his trust, it is 
good for us to think whether we as 
individual Christians are further- 

ing the cause of Christ. 

Do we have the answer to the 
world’s problems? 

Do we have the answer to the 
- individual’s problems? 

In order to give a_ practical 
os Christianity to others, we must 
ee first have a working asia for our- 

é selves. We can’t pass on what we 
do not have ourselves. 

— Could it be that our first ereat 
need as Christians is a technique 
ne develop a deeper prayer life? 

_ For years the Christian Church 
Bs re about God guiding his 


people, and yet how often do we 
take the time to really listen to 
that guidance? 


Many of us do not have a defi- 
nite time set aside for daily medi- 
tation because we have not made 
it a habit. It is not that we feel 
such a practice would be worth- 
less, but merely that in the busy- 
ness of earning a living and mak- 
ing a home we have neglected to 
save a fifteen-minute period to be 
with God. 


In this way we have failed to 
develop a technique for prayer. 

Here are a few ideas that some 
Christians have used to deepen 
their prayer life. They will start 
you thinking. Perhaps from this 
simple beginning there will come 
into your life a source of power 


and strength of which you never 
dreamed. 


First of all, if we really believe 
that we live constantly in the 


By Elizabeth Lee 


presence of God we must also be- 
lieve that in this presence we can 
find rules for living and actual 
euidance for each day. 


Let us accept, then, that God is 
a purifying and directing presence 
in our daily living. 

As we are frank in taking an 
inventory of ourselves, so shall we 
be able to build a greater Chris- 
tian character. A person can cor- 
rect only what he admits to be 
wrong. Until we honestly face our. 
selves and measure our living with 
the standards of Christ we cannot 
begin to find in our daily living 
the peace and the power, that. can 
be ours. } 
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Where Did I Fail Yesterday? 

As you sincerely relive the situa- 
jons of yesterday, you will see 
vhere you were lacking in love, in 
1onesty, in purity, and in complete 
elflessness. Test yourself in the 
ight of these four standards of 
Jesus. Perhaps you will find that 
rou did not live all day as though 
he Kingdom of God were already 
ere on earth. 


What Restitution Should I Make? 


Remember that Jesus said, If you 
lave a gift to bring to the altar 
ind if any man has something 
wainst you, lay your gift down 
und go first to make your peace. 

One mark of a true Christian is 
whether or not he is willing to be 
the first to say, ‘‘I’m sorry.”’ 

Restitution is a two-edged sword. 
If God tells you to go and make 
peace he is also preparing the 
heart of that other person to come 
to terms with you. 


No matter how unwillingly you 
may go to an interview with an 
enemy, God is, in some way, ex- 
tending his hand to you before you 
vet there. 


To Whom Should I Witness To- 
day ? 


If you had a good cake recipe, 
or if you had read a wonderful 
book, you would be eager to tell 
your friends about it. But so 
many Christians feel that the 
story of what God has done for us 
should be kept quiet. They believe 
that only fanatics talk about reli- 
gion. 

However, if God has given you 
strength and wisdom and guidance 
you will be able to tell this story to 
others. 

Remember that most people are 
lonely. Remember that many have 
problems to face even when their 
lives seem free from difficulty. 
You have something to give that 
no one else can give them. 

If you fail to give them a recipe 
for happy living you have failed 
noth them and God. 


Whom Shall I Telephone? 


Under God’s guidance you will 
ind daily that there are people 
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who need your friendly counsel by 
telephone. Many 
merely social calls. 

Often you will find that the per- 
son you have teleéphéned is facing 
a crisis. In some wonderful way 
God is using you to give him cour- 
age and hope and faith. 


calls may be 


On Whom Showd I Call? 

Perhaps you may have felt that 
you do not have time to go to see 
people. However, a _ next-door 
neighbor may be wondering why 
you haven’t been there, or it may 
be a member of your church or a 
member of your elub who needs 
your friendly eall. 

The point is that all over your 
town you will find people who are 
waiting to have a cheery, comfort- 
ing word that only your friendship 
can give. 

If you feel that God is guiding 
you to budget your time to. make 
certain calls, that time will be 
available. 


To Whom Shall I Wiite? 


There are thank-you notes to be 
written. There are notes of en- 
couragement to people who are ill. 
How about the letter to the one 
who is bereaved, who feels that she 
ean’t go on with life as lonely as 
the future will be? Just your 
friendly, loving note may be God’s 
instrument to help that person find 
the peace and joy she needs. 


“Whom Shall L Thank? 


This may mean writing, tele- 
phoning, or calling. It may mean 
someone to thank in your own home 
or someone to thank at work or 
someone to thank on your street. 

So often we go day after day and 
forget to say Thank You! ‘ 


For Whom Should I Pray? 


Your prayer list will grow as 
your soul grows. oS 

It is a praying-for-others Chris- 
tian who is a growing Christian. 

If you will pray and then help 
God by being the answer to your 
prayer, great things can be accom- 
plished for God through you. 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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For whom should I pray? 


SOLER E 


Charles Hughes and his parents, about 1868 


HE REVEREND and Mrs. David C. Hughes dis- 

covered very early that their small son had a mind 
of his own. At the age of six the boy who was some- 
day to hold the nation’s highest judicial position sub- 
mitted to his father ‘‘The Charles Evans Hughes 
Plan of Study’’ and asked to be allowed to continue 
his studies at home. In his plan he listed in separate 


columns each subject he would study and the hour 


which he would devote to it. 


Charles had been in sehool only three or four weeks 
but had acquired an acute dislike for it and thought 
it a waste of time. Perhaps he was right, being far 
advanced for his age. Mrs, Hughes had spent much 
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A glimpse into the childhood 
and parental home of one of | 

our nation’s most respected 
and important chief justices 

of the United States Supreme 
Court 


(Photos, quotations, and letter excerpts are 
from the two-volume biography, Charles 
Evans Hughes, by Merlo J. Pusey, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1951, and used by permission of the author. ) 


; 


time with her only child, and he had learned to read 
at the age of three and a half? When he was five 
he was presented with a copy of the New Testament 
and Psalms printed in large type, and he already had 


a large list of-memorized Bible verses, from which 
he recited at family prayers. 


His ability to memorize easily was invaluable to him 
because he had developed a weakness of the eyes 
which persisted until later life. Besides this handicap 
Charles had had a lung inflammation at the age ot 
two and suffered from chronie catarrh, tonsilitis (ton- 
sils were not often removed then), and most of 
childhood diseases. But for the loving and int 


ic 


By Beverly Vander Wagen 
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gent care of his mother, a born nurse, he might never 
have reached maturity, 


_ Although his mother watched his health carefully, 
he was never pampered. Strict discipline accom- 
panied all her teachings and she supervised every ac- 
tivity closely. Her teachings were always infused 
with her religious fervor, and his precocity led Mrs. 
Hughes to think he would some day have a career in 
the ministry. 

While Charles was allowed to pursue the studies 
he liked, he was not permitted to neglect subjects 
which his mother thought were important. She was 
especially interested in mathematics, and the mental 
arithmetic she gave him was to be of great use to him 
some day. She would have him stand in a certain 
spot, and without moving, do problems in his head. 
In this way he learned to think quickly and accurately 
without recourse to pencil and paper. This ability 


was a great asset in his public speaking and in the 


offices he was to hold in later life. — 


Like his parents, Charles loved to read. His father 
thought fact and not fiction the proper diet for read- 
ers. When Charles was five, he was also given a copy 
of Miss Corner’s England and Wales, a_ history 
“‘adapted for youth, schools, and families.’’ 


One day, upon finding Charles reading a story- 


book from the Sunday school library, his father im- 
mediately invited him to go walking along the shore 
of Lake Ontario. - 

“Charlie, do you know why these stones are of 
different colors?’’ asked the father. 
m “No, sir, I-don’t.”’ 
‘Do you know why they are smooth and round?”’ 
p< No, sir.” 
4 “Would you like to know?”’ 


The elder Hughes then told his son it was much 
re important to know why pebbles are smooth and 


é in 1 to ENC a literary aca ent ets with J ae 


the Giant Killer. Soon after this discussion, when 
Charles was six years old, he received The Wonders 
of Science or Young Humphry Davy and a set of 
Chamber’s Miscellany. 


“» By the time Charles was thirteen he had a most 


impressive intellectual and religious background. 
However, a letter written at this age while he was 
visiting on his grandfather’s farm shows that he was 
somewhat disturbed by the religious differences be- 
tween his parents and himself. He said: 

‘‘T hope that you will pray earnestly for me. That, 
if it be possible, I may regain some of the spiritual 
power I once possessed and more completely obey 
the sentiments expressed in Ephesians 6:1 (‘Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in the Lord: for this 
is*right?).?’ 

It was soon after this letter that Charles decided 
he wanted to go to college. His choice was Madison 
(now Colgate) University. As always when he wanted 
something, he planned a very careful strategy by 
which to obtain it. After studying the Madison eata- 
logue thoroughly, he presented to his parents a list 
of its advantages. ‘‘Was not Madison University a 
Baptist institution, with many studying for the min- 
istry? Was not Hamilton a safe and wholesome place, 
and did I not need the invigoration of life in the 
country, among the hills? I would be so careful, so 
obedient.’’ He won his case. And when he was four- 
teen, Charles, still undersized for his age, went to 
college. 

His home training followed him into college and his 
parents continued their moral instruction by letter. 
An excerpt from one of his mother’s first letters 


reads: 


‘‘Charlie, I fear you don’t sleep enough. I 
think you get up too early. Remember, you will 


Charles Hughes at 14, at Madison University 
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be able to do more and better work in the same 
time if your brain is thoroughly rested. Don’t 
commit the blunder in the beginning of your col- 
lege course of overdoing. You will never amount 
to anything in the world of letters, etc., 11 you 
overwork now. 

‘“‘Do be guided by us in this respect as well as 
in other respects. .. . We miss you, O, so much. 
Still, the Lord helps us to bear your absence, 
knowing it is for your good. ... 

“Well, goodbye. May the Lord bless you, my 
boy, in all your efforts is the constant prayer ot 
your loving, 

Mother’’ 
And later that fall she wrote: 


“We praise God for these blessings to you 
every day, but we desire to see manifestations of 
quiet in the midst of your great and numberous 
duties. I don’t wish to lessen your enthu- 
siasm, but I desire to see you pull steadily—with 
dignity—with quiet composure of soul, so that 
you may at all times realize what you do, why 
you do it and that it is well and carefully done.’’ 


Charles was not fully in the swing of school and 
when Delta Upsilon, one of the two national fraterni- 
ties then on campus, ‘‘rushed’’ him, he accepted, con- 
sidering it a privilege to join in the ‘‘obvious good 
fellowship of others of that chapter.’’ 

Charles continued asking his parents’ permission 
before making decisions which he considered impor- 
tant. When he wrote saying he would like to have 
a roommate and also that he would like to join a 
boarding club, his parents at first replied in the 
negative. However, in a few weeks he had joined a 
boarding club and seemingly convinced his parents 
of the wisdom of the decision. 


After the Christmas vacation and Charles’s return 
to school he received several letters from his parents 


Heghes (reclining at left) 
at Delta Upsilon Camp, 
Lake George, 1880 


which reveal their feelings over what they referred 
to as his ‘‘worldliness.’’ The letter written by his 
mother in January of that year indicates her con- 


cern ; 


‘‘Now, my dear boy, will you remember the 
counsel of your father and mother. I am so 
apprehensive that you may be turned from the 
path of rectitude, by the influence of your 
worldly associates, that I feel that I was under 
the shadow of a great sorrow. I have committed 
you to God’s care, praying daily that you may 
be kept from the evil—not only kept from the 
evil, but be active in doing good. .. . In order 
that you may realize the blessings prayed for, 
treasure up in your mind the precious promises 
of God’s word, think on them as you used to, 
write on them also... .”’ 


After studying at Colgate he went to Brown Uni- 
versity, where he graduated at nineteen. A letter 
written on his nineteenth birthday shows that he 
realized the impact of his childhood teachings. In 
this letter he speaks of arguing for three hours the 
previous day endeavoring to prove the need for be- 
lieving the ‘‘whole word of God, of an overruling 
Providence & a future punishment.’’ He also de- 
elared that it seemed impossible to get outside of 
one’s early training and that whatever he did there 
was no danger that he would lose the truths implanted 
in early childhood. - 


After his graduation he worked six weeks and then 
gratefully accepted an offer from the Delaware Acad-_ 
emy at Delhi, New York. After this teaching expe-— 
rience he began his law study in the office of William 
M. Gleason in New York and in 1882 entered Colum- 
bia, where he graduated with highest LL.B. honors. — 


in 1883 he entered the office of Walter S. Carter in 
the Chamberlain, Carter, and Eaton Firm. During | 


et 
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As ALWAYS, it was cool under 
the thick-leaved old black wil- 
low, and the down-sweeping 
branches made a nest of enticing 
shade, safe and secret as a cave. 
' Outstide, the hot late summer sun 
threw dancing shadows on _ the 
shaggy lawn that Curt, she re- 
membered, was to have mowed this 
afternoon. One _ single clipped 
swath marked the progress of the 
' mower, which leaned expectantly 
where he had left it. Curt had run 
away again. Swimming, naturally. 

He’ll catch tt! Shelley thought, 
with an unaccustomed thrill of 
vindictive satisfaction. Ordinarily, 
her adoration of her older brother, 
who was, as Papa often said, the 
spit’n image of Mamma, made his 
-penances her own. To see or hear 
him flogged was too agonizingly 
“near to seeing Mamma flinch from 


the razor strop or the sting of a_ 


willow switch. Personally, Shelley 
preferred the hairbrush, since 
“such things apparently had to be. 
But today she had about half- 
way planned on going with Curt to 
Big Lake, after the grass was cut. 
That was why his desertion ran- 
-kled. Not that she cared much for 
Big Lake in midsummer. It was 
better in the spring when the dog- 
woods spread their creamy -satin 
webs, and pink-flowered wild crab 
apple laced the air with spicy 
goodness. 

Then, too, the marsh was a sump- 
tuous amber carpet of buttercups, 
with tall platoons of purple flags 
marching and bowing in the wind, 
and hidden troves of violets and 
‘Dutehman’s-breeches to be hunted 
Sat. oe 


THE LESSON 


A Story by 
BEATRICE HARMON 
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Sea 


Pensively, disturbed by some- 
thing as yet unidentified, she set 
about her housekeeping chores, 
rearranging the peach-erate furni- 
ture in the packing-ease playhouse, 
dusting the precious blue willow- 
ware skards and the remnants of 
her last Christmas china tea set. 
After that, she methodically un- 
dressed the twins, Gracie and 
Eloise, dressed them again, and 
neatly combed their hair, flax 
blonde and onyx black. 

She put Gracie back to bed in 
the handsome cherry cradle Papa 
had made for them, but she held 
Eloise in her arms for a while and 
loved her. Eloise was the black- 
haired doll and Papa had told her 
more than once that she looked al- 
most exactly as Mamma had when 
he first saw her. That, of course, 
had been a long, long time ago. 
Nine or ten years, anyway. 

It was an aching and rebellious 
disappointment to Shelley that she, 
herself, looked so unlike Mamma. 
Why, she thought, when TI love her 
so much, why can’t I be like her? 
Curt it was who had the smooth 
olive skin, the large, long-lashed 
black eyes, and the hair as blue- 
black as ripe haw fruit. ~~. 

Gray eyes, she thought bitterly. 
And freckles. And har that’s al- 
most—incredible misfortune—red! 

‘“Tt’s lovely hair,’’ Mamma often 
protested. 
bright new copper coin in the sun. 
And the freckles—they’re really 
very small—copper, too. With 
eray eyes it’s a perfect color 
scheme. You’ll always be able to 
wear anything. 

‘And anyway,’’ she would finish 


-‘‘Your head is like a 


gravely, ‘‘ ‘pretty is as pretty 
does.’ It’s what we are here that 
really counts.’’? She would touch 
her own firmly corseted bosom just 
over the heart. 

Shelley sighed. Sometimes the 
love she felt for Mamma was like 
a hurting in her chest, too big, too 
deep and rich for her small body 
to hold. She knew that what 
troubled her today, what she could 
not quite remember, had to do with 
Mamma, somehow. 


FINDING a few slightly gritty 
lemon drops in her pinafore pocket, 
with a licorice stick or two, she 
popped one of them into her mouth 
and, gently rocking Eloise, set her- 
self seriously to the business of re- 
membering what it was. 


The spine-tickling shock of unheralded 
good fortune possessed and absorbed 
Shelley ... 


Some time ago she had dis- 
covered that she could ferret an 
elusive memory by setting words, 
like shrewd detectives, or blood- 
hounds maybe, on its trail. Con- 
centrating fiercely, she brought up, 
first of all, school. That had been 
in the back of her mind for days, 
anyway, since it was now late © 
August. And she was more than 
ordinarily interested in school this 
year because she was now a full- 
fledged first-grader, with kinder- 
garten, a terribly babyish business, 
well behind her. 

There was a momentary exalted 
lift of spirit at the prospect, for 
she loved school, to Curt’s amazed 
disgust. She loved the long walk 
to Avenue B Primary on autumn 


mornings through dry leat drifts 
that made a fine, fragrant, erack- 
ling medium for wading. She 
loved the joyous abandonment of 
play in the schoolyard at recess— 
tae and ring-around-a-rosy and 
pump-pump-pull-away. And, per- 
haps best of all, the frozen erystal 
stillness of winter mornings, and 
white angel wings made in fleecy 
soft snowbanks. 

School, then. And books, of 
course. The new fall outfit, 
pleated plaids and rich cashmeres. 
Stockings, shoes, and rubbers. And 
a new winter coat, with fur, per- 


haps. Her December birthday. 
And, epitome of all delights, 
Christmas. 


Sure enough, there it was. Out 
of the fuzzy fringes of last night’s 
pre-bed nap on the sitting-room 
sofa, Mamma’s voice came clearly, 
taut ‘with worry. ‘‘I don’t see 
how we’re going to make it, Amos, 
unless I do. You’ve lost so much 
time this summer. We’re so far 
behind. The children both need 
school clothes, Shelley especially. 
She’s growing out of everything. 
If you’d only let me help a little, 
take in a few washings, per- 
haps—’’ 

‘No!”? “‘No 


Papa snapped. 


Together, in cold and fear- 
ful apartness, Shelley and 
Mamma walked the short 
two blocks to the Schofield 
house. . . 


wife of mine takes in washings to 
elothe her children. We’ll make 
out somehow.’’ 

‘‘But,’? Mamma persisted, “‘the 
butcher. He’s been patient. But 
he spoke to me again today. We 
owe him seven dollars. And Mrs. 
Mason says she may have to raise 
the rent to eight-fifty, living’s gone 
up so.’’ 

‘Hight dollars and fifty cents a 
month,’’ Papa growled, ‘‘for a six- 
room house! In bad repair, at 
that. I’ll have to fix the roof my- 
self, I reckon. It’s an outrage. 
What’s the country coming to, I’d 
like to know? Eggs sixteen cents 
a dozen. Beefsteak fifteen a pound. 
Milk five cents a quart. That fel- 
low in Washington I swear 
I’ll vote the Democratic ticket— 
straight—come next election!”’ 

‘‘That’s why,’’ Mamma pur- 
sued, doggedly, ‘‘if I could help 


out just a little. It wouldn’t hurt 
me. Some family washes, a little 
plain sewing, maybe?”’ 

‘‘No!’’ Papa thundered. ‘‘And 
that’s final. I support my fam- 
ye? 

It was, of course, at this point | 
that Shelley came fully awake. | 
Papa so rarely thundered. But 
she pretended to be still asleep, 
knowing intuitively that Mamma 
would not want her to hear this 
discussion. 


Anyway, there it was, the rea- | 
son for her mysterious dejection. 
Mamma was unhappy. Mamma | 
needed money. Her effervescent | 
gaiety had for some time now had 
a hollow ring. Shelley had felt it 
because she was so close to Mamma 
in some strange, ineffable way. 

If only, she thought miserably, 
if only I could help! It was hard 
to be six, not quite seven. Even 
Curt, who was away past eight, 
didn’t amount to much. 

Since there seemed to be noth- 
ing she could do about it, and the 
afternoon still stretched emptily— 
before her with her housework 
done, she kissed Eloise fondly and 
tucked her in beside Gracie. She — 
decided she would go over to Susan 
Schofield’s for a while. But first — 
she stopped at the kitchen door for 
permission. She had also been 
aware for some time now of a teas- 
ing odor of baking. 

Munching her cooky, still hot 
from the oven and frosty with 
granules of sugar, she padded 
soberly and wholly unaware, 
straight toward catastrophe. ; 

Susie was at home. So were — 
Jinny and Jeffry and Joe. For a_ 
while the big, barnlike old Scho-— 
field house rang with unfettered 
joy, since Mrs. Schofield was a 
placid, easygoing person. 

Then, sliding down the steps in 
the dark back stairwell, Shelley 
found it. She sat on it, in fact, 
and it slipped with her to the step 
below. Cautiously, her hand ex- 
plored the object, pinched it, con- 
sidered it, and accepted it. For 
a Jong moment she sat perfectly 
still, while the spine-tickling shock 
of unheralded good fortune pos- 
sessed and absorbed her. Then 
she slipped the thing into her pina- 
fore pocket and raced for home. — 


— 


MAMMA was just taking from 
the oven the last batch of sugar 
cookies, so quickly may inexplic- 
able disaster overwhelm the human 
soul. Shelley, puffed with accom- 
plishment, breathless with pride, 
put down on the white-topped 
table what she had found and 
gasped: ‘‘Now, Mamma, it’s all 
right. Now you won’t—”’ 

But Mamma was staring with 
shocked eyes as if she saw not a 
worn old brown leather billfold 
but a diamondback rattlesnake 
coiled ready to strike. The flush 
of kitchen heat left her face, and 
the warm welcome died in her 
eyes. ‘‘Where,’’ she demanded, 
with terrible sternness, ‘‘where did 
you get that?’’ 

““At—at Schofield’s,’’ Shelley 
stammered. ‘‘I found it. On the 
back stairs. It was there, and 
ec =?.? 

‘‘And you stole it!’’ Mamma 
finished bleakly. ‘‘ You have stolen, 
Shelley. And from our neighbors, 
at that. My child—my own daugh- 
ter, a—’’ But she couldn’t say it. 
Instead, she shook off the volumi- 
nous white kitchen apron, lifted a 
distracted hand to smooth her hair 


and said, still in that awful, 
shocked voice: 

‘‘Come, you know what you 
must do. I’ll go with you.’’ And 


she handed the billfold to Shelley. 
Together, in cold and _ fearful 
apartness, they walked the short 
two blocks to the Schofield house. 

Mrs. Schofield, surprised and 


pleased, met them on the porch.— 


““Why, Mrs. Arden,’’ she began 
hospitably, “‘how nice—’’ 


Mamma’s tight lips opened. 


“My daughter,’’? she said, ‘‘has 


something to give you, Mrs. Scho- 
field. And something to say to 
you, too. Shelley!’’ 

Aflame with humiliation, sick 
from the press of tears that fought 


‘to be shed, Shelley moved wood- 


enly across the porch, brought the 


wallet out of her pocket and laid 


. 
» 


it in Mrs. Schofield’s hand. 

‘‘T gtole it,’? she said clearly. 
““T stole it on the back stairs and 
i'm “sorry”? 

‘“‘But—Shelley dear—Mrs. <Ar- 
den! It—it’s empty! It’s just 
an old one of John’s that the chil- 
dren play with. I’m sure—”’ 

“‘T didn’t open it, naturally,” 


oe 


N 
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What does one say when the comforter must be comforted? 


Mamma said stiffly. ‘“‘But it might 
as well have been stuffed with hun- 
dred-dollar notes. I apologize for 
my daughter. Come, Shelley, we’ll 
20 now.’’ 

Back through the dust and the 
sun, stunned and _  ineredulous, 
Shelley marched stoically, not even 
daring to look at the stony, be- 
loved face above her. But once 
she eried desperately : 

“But Mamma. 1 
mean—’’ 

‘‘T’ve tried to teach my chil- 
dren,’’ Mamma interrupted, as if 
she were alone, ‘‘I’ve tried to teach 
them goodness, truthfulness, and 
honesty, and respect for themselves 
and others. That you could... . 
You will wash your feet and go to 
bed at once.’’ 


didn’t 


Ir was dim and quiet in the tiny 
north bedroom where Shelley slept. 
Mechanically, she stripped off her 
pinafore and frock, her tucked 
nainsook petticoat, her panties and 
pantywaist. She slipped into the 
ruffled cambrie nightgown, drew 
back the quilt and sheet and hesi- 
tated. Should she pray or not? 

It was hardly the conventional 
hour for bedtime prayers. Yet if 
ever prayer was .needed, it was 
now. The familiar, infantile ‘‘ Now 
I Lay Me’’ seemed wholly inade- 
quate. She felt an imperative 
need of a grown-up petition for 
what was clearly a grown-up emer- 
gency, something plangent and ir- 


resistible. On the other hand, if 
she couldn’t convince Mamma, how 
on earth could she hope to impress 
God? She crawled into bed and 
pulled the sheet over her. 

The tears came then, and the 
sobs, too, but she stifled those. 
Then there was a strange and 
ominous threat, worse than night- 
mare, and an emptiness more 
onawing than hunger. Jf only, 
she mourned, it had been a hair- 
brush sin, quickly if painfully eax- 
prated! 

After a while, twilight stole in 
through the starched lace curtains, 
and with the twilight Mamma. 
She stood beside the bed and 
leaned down presently to pull the 


Sheet from Shelley’s swollen face. 


Her eyes were sad, but no longer 
anery. ; 

‘*Why?’’ she asked. ‘‘Why did 
you do it, Shelley? Mamma must 
know why.’’ 

When she could manage her 
quivering lips, Shelley explained: 

“‘T only wanted to help you, 
Mamma. I didn’t mean to steal. 
It didn’t feel like stealing. You 
see, I didn’t want you to be wor- 
ried. Or Papa, either. And I 
didn’t want you to hafta take in 
washings to buy my—’’ 

‘<Shelley!’? Mamma’s voice was 
shocked. ‘‘You ‘were awake, then. 
You heard your Papa and me—’’ 
Her hands fell to her sides in such 
a stricken, helpless way that 


(Continued on page 28.) 


FAR LOOK AHEAD to mar- 
riage. Some of you reading 
this article are probably a long 
way from marriage. Your interest 
in the subject is still largely that 
of a casual curiosity. You see 
many homes. Some of them seem 
to be very fine. Others? Well, if 
you know much about them you 
have already resolved that when 
you do marry, your home will be 
completely different from those un- 
; happy, bickering, miserable dis- 
= tortiens. 
ae What kind of home will YOU 
have? This depends in large part 
mee on ‘he preparations you are now 
_ making. The way you act today, 
the habits you now have, the atti- 
tudes you possess—all are major 
_ factors in your success in your own 
_ marriage when that time comes. 
_ What kind of home do you 
want? Certainly, you have 
dreamed about this. This article 


ee. 
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is to help you look for yourself 
ahead to marriage. r 
What you want in marriage is 
the most important influence in the 
success of your own home. What 
do you seek? Companionship? 
Amusement? Physical  satisfac- 
tion? Adventure? Escape? 
Children? Security? Beauty ? 


Are you looking ahead to the 


By Robert W. Burns 
Minister, Peachtree Christian 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia 


Look carefully at any person you con- 
sider as a possible life-partner. 


Aare 
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highest goal—a home in which the 
spirit of Christ may dwell, one in 
which children are reared in hon- 
ored dignity, one in which you 
find opportunity for service to the 
whole world as you create a little 
of heaven in the place you call 
your home? ; 

Look at yourself NOW! 
are your motives? ~How pre 


are you for marriage? When is 
anyone old enough to marry? The 
answer is not- how many years 
since you were born. You are old 
enough when you act like a mature 
man or woman, when your emo- 
tions are under control, and your 
mind is disciplined and your spirit 
seeks to serve rather than to be 
served. 


Look carefully at any person 
you consider as a possible life- 
partner! Choosing a mate is one 
of the most important decisions 
we ever make. The person we 
marry influences deeply our fu- 
ture, the character of our home, 
the training of our children. 

In spite of all the talk about di- 
vorees, most people who marry, 
stay married. All your future will 
be influenced by this decision. 

What questions come to mind 
about the person you would con- 
sider for marriage? 

What character has this person? 
Fair? Honest? Courageous? Re- 
sponsible? Cheerful? 

How much do you have in com- 
mon? What are your mutual in- 
terests? Do you respect each 
other’s differences? The time to 
agree on disagreements is before 
marriage, not afterward. Do you 
bring out the best in each other? 
Are you finer persons because you 
are together? Do you both want 


children? How many do you ex- 
pect to have? 
Does this person have good 


health? A young woman needs to 
be well to meet the demands of 
children, housework, ete. A young 


—man needs to be well to earn the 


living and to carry his share of 


home responsibilities. Look at the 
health of the parents of the per- 
son you consider marrying. Never 
mistake ‘‘pity for weakness’’ for 
love. If you feel drawn toward an 


invalid, ask yourself if you have 


whom you know! 


the patience to care always for one 
who may grow progressively more 


helpless. 


Don’t be overeritical. You are 
human, too, which means you have 
faults and make mistakes. But be 


practical enough to take a long 


look at any person you consider as 
your life-partner. 


Look at other young people 
Do not settle 
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too soon on one person. Every 
youth ought carefully to look over 
the available supply of persons. 
The best possible mate for you 
may need some s@arch to find. 
Ask your parents for their opin- 
ions about other young people. 
You know if you can trust the 
judgment of your father and 
mother about other matters. They 
may have sources of information 
not available to you. Listen 


thoughtfully to what they say and 
then make your own decision. 
Look at the home of which you 
are now a member, and at the home 
from which the person comes whom 


you may marry! How do your 
parents manage money? Is this 
a successful method? How do his 
people finance their home? Does 
it work well? A simple study of 
both families will make an inter- 
esting subject of conversation after 
your acquaintance has ripened. 
What are the main traits in both 


homes? Which are good, and 
which are bad? 
Look ahead at sex. It 1s a nor- 


mal, beautiful part of marriage. 
Our loving Heavenly Father has 
made us male and female. What 
God has created, no one ought to 
call common or coarse or unclean. 
Sex is wholesome when blessed by 
the sacrament of Christian mar- 
riage. Without sex, our race 
would soon come to an end. Never 
be ashamed of this important part 
of your life, one of the noble forces 
‘within each mature person. 

The influence of sex is so strong 
that many young people are swept 
off their feet. Marriages based on 
sex attraction alone have a poor 
chance at success, and of course, 
those who permit intercourse with- 
out marriage not only are violat- 
ing God’s laws but are making it 


more difficult for themselves when 
they are married. 

Look closely at the unhappy 
homes around you! Study the mis- 
takes other people make and learn 
from them. What families do you 
know who have been divorced or 
separated? Why? What could 
have been done to prevent this? 

Look at the happy marriages in 
your commumnty! How do they 
achieve success? What main ele- 


ments have all these wholesome 
homes in common? 

As you look at marriage, talk 
with your pastor! He will be glad 
to discuss this with you quietly by 
yourself or with your age-group! 
Your pastor has thought a great 
deal about the meaning of a Chris- 
tian home. He knows that the 
basis of all that is decent in our 
world is in families. 

Look at the Bible to understand 
what it teaches about marriage! 
The Bible story of the origin of 
our human life is instructive. ‘‘It 
is not good that the man should be 
alone; I will make him a helper fit 


for him’’ (Genesis 2:18). Those 
words explain why God made 
woman. Later in this same chap- 


ter of Genesis is recorded the way 
in which God created Eve, a par- 
able interpreting the purpose of 
God in making a helper for man. 
‘The rib which the Lorp God had 
taken from the man he made into 
a woman’’ (Genesis 2:22). There 
is beautiful meaning to this dra- 
matic picture. God made woman 
from the rib of a man—not from 
man’s head, lest she should try to 
dominate him; not from man’s 
feet, lest he should be tempted to 
walk upon her; not from man’s — 


hand, lest he be tempted to use her — 


as a tool; but from his rib, near 
to his heart that he might love 
her, beneath his arm that he might 
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Today I see the spring—a cardinal’s wing 
Turned to the sun is like a red cascade. 
Beside my open door the sycamore 
Has draped itself in ornaments of jade. 


Today I smell the spring—the breezes bring 
The fragrant lilac and the heady scent 
Of new-turned earth. Perfume invades my room— 


A fairy bent on magic ravishment. 


Today I hear the spring—the larks all sing 

From fence posts where they hold their matinee. 
And then the world is still, is hushed until 

T hear the paean of Resurrection Day! 


ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


protect her, and at his side that she might walk with 
him in full equality of partnership. 

Christ taught that the marriage of one man to one 
woman is a divinely authorized partnership. ‘‘What 
therefore God has joined together, let no man put 

asunder’’ (Matthew 19:6). God is in the processes 
that bring us together. God joins us in the expe- 
rience of courtship which prepares for a Christian 
home. God joins us in the sacrament of Christian 
marriage as we stand before his altar. God joins us 
_ through the years as we grow more thoughtful of 
¥ each other. God joins us through the experiences of 
sorrow and joy. God joins us through the growing 
insights when two hearts beat as one. God joins us 
in the tender relations of family life, that exceed all 
- voeal statements and eventually become the finest of 
uman experiences. 

Christ also taught that the partnership of husband 
d wife is supreme above all other human relation- 
ps. The Old Testament taught the sanctity of the 
ation of child to parent, ‘‘Honor your father and 
ur mother’? (Exodus 20:12). Christ repeated 
3 * words and gave his approval (Matthew 15 4), 
1s ight that children should honor their parents 
that parents should seek to be worthy of the re- 
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is a relation supreme over that of child to 


to h 


eir children. But Christ specifically taught — 


ty of husband and wife to one an- 
a man shall leave his father — 
his wife’? (Matthew 19: 
until he is willmg = 


wife must put her husband first. In words similar 
to those of Christ, ‘‘For this reason a woman shall 
leave her father and mother and be joined to her 
husband.’? He must be her prior loyalty above 
mother, father or any other relative. This does not . 
mean that we neglect or ignore our parents. We are 
to continue to love them, and to care for them accord-_ | 
ing to their needs and our abilities. What it does | 
mean is that we are to keep our loyalties in order. | 
First claims must be kept as priorities. The supreme | 
human loyalty, claiming allegiance over every other | 
human loyalty, is the loyalty of a man and woman | 
united in a Christian home to each other. a | 

The third emphasis of Christ was that this partner- | 
ship in marriage of a man and woman is so close 
that they are no longer two entirely separate individ- 
uals they are one. They shall be one flash physically. 
They are to be united in mutual self-giving, in mate-— 
rial possessions, in spiritual interests, in all the rela- 
tionships of life. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT AT THE END OF THE ROAD? 
Most young people dream of growing old together 
with their mate, of rearing children with joy, and of 
having the respect of their friends. Take a LONG 
LOOK, young people! Take a long look ahead to the 
goal for which you are striving; then let that main 
objective determine what your next steps are to be. 
In them all, God bless you! 


Their hands are useful tools to them now; 
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hat Strong Feeling: 
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they can get what they want. 
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By James L. Hymes, Jr. 


Professor of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 


Tenn.; author of the 


This article, third in a series of five, 
is reprinted from a pamphlet entitled, 
“A Healthy Personality for Your 
Child,” published by the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

._Because of their importance to all par- 
ents, Hearthstone has obtained per- 
mission to reprint the entire series. 
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recent book 


“Effective Home-School Relations” 


AT IS THAT next stage? Most youngsters usually enter 

it somewhere around the beginning of their second year. 

If you stop for a minute, you will probably be able to tell what 
matters most of all to children of this age. 

They are wonderful crawlers. Many of them can stand up by 
themselves. Some can walk and really get about. Their hands 
are useful tools to them now; they can get what they want. And 
they are beginning to talk and to have real words. What would 
matter to a person like this? — 

Do you remember when you bought your new ear? You 
wanted to take it out to the straight level stretch, step on the gas 
and see what it could do. 


Qo do these youngsters who are turning Two. They 
; They want to use themselves .. . 
wide open, for all they have, on the flat open stretch. 

What matters? To be big. To be strong. To 
have power. To be a person. To be real. For 
awhile now in their growing up the thing that 
matters most is to be themselves .. . and they pound 
away at it. 

But it is all built on Trust. 

A youngster would not dare sound off the way 
this age does unless his earlier life had taught him: 
People are friendly, the world is friendly, “T am 
0. K.”’ His sure feeling that everything 1s trust- 


have themselves. 


worthy gives him the courage to go overboard the 
wav he does. This phase of living grows out of the 
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It is good that he discovers himself when he is little. Two- 
and three-year-olds may be a little hard to live with, but the 
adult who has never found himself is much harder to take. 


first. In turn, even though these years are sometimes 
hard on adults, this phase contributes to what lies 
ahead. 

Watch Your Nerves 


You can say that these youngsters want to throw 
their weight around. They want to button their own 
hnttons and to feed themselves. They want to pour 
their own milk and get on the potty and off again all 
by themselves. They want the chance to say ‘“‘No’’ 
...and they will say it to you: When you eall them, 
Wien it is time for meals, for bedtime, for coming 
and going. 

They will IF they have had a good sure sense of 
trust built inside of them. In turn, as they grow, 
they will use this good, strong, firm feeling of ie=15] 
that these years give them for other good purposes. 

But right now, they simply want to test their 
wings. To climb where they want to climb, to touch 
what they want to touch, to do what they want to 
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do, to come when they want to come. 

This is what these years add up to: Be Yourself, 
Find Yourself, and then you have You. N ever again 
does the child have to pound away with quite the 
same intensity. This is the special purpose of these 
years and it is a good one. ; 

* But these years are not easy to live with. Tt was 
simpler to be loving to the wee one in his crib and 
bath. Now your youngster is changed. He does not 
want your loving hands around him; he wants the 
freedom to go. 

Yet he still does want your love. You show it 
now most of all by giving him his freedom, but you 
also show it by holding him close when he is hurt or 
troubled or when he wants you near. He ealls the 
signals; you follow him. 


A Sensible ‘‘No’’ 


You show your love, too, by setting some limits. 
Freedom—the I-I-I—is what matters but too much 
freedom, where anything goes, is hard on a child. If 
you never say ‘‘No,’’ strangely your youngster does 
not get what he basically wants. 

He finds himself—and that is what he is after— 
in part by bumping up against some of your “‘No’s.”’ 
They give him an area he can operate in. If he has 
the whole wide world, life is much too big. Instead 
of venturing forth, he may shrink back. Or he may 
insist, demand, refuse all the more. Either way, he 
has a frightened feeling inside. ; 

The sensible ‘‘No’’ is hard to give. This age traps 
us. They go so far in asserting themselves that 
sometimes, when we finally say ‘‘No,’’ we are mad. 
We say it harder than we mean to. Our stormy voice 
and stormy face make the youngster feel bad . . . 
confused and worried inside. He senses that he has 
gone too far. (Maybe we won’t like him now; maybe 
the world is not as safe and sure as he thought it 
was.) His courage to find himself seeps away .. . 
but he has to find himself in these years. 

You have to somehow find a balance between com- 
fort and freedom, a balance between freedom and 
some reasonable limits. 


But Children Have Health Built in Them 


The big saving grace is that you do not have to 


be perfect, at this age or any other. If only angels 
could raise good children, none of us would be parents. 
Probably no one hits the balance mark perfectly, but 
then no one has to. Youngsters sense your good will 
when you try. That plus their own sturdiness carries 


them on in their growth. 
Just so long as you know: These years are the 
time when the child stamps out his mark for himself. 
That is their special purpose in his life. Know this 
and you will find it easier to give this age what it 
needs so it can go to town. The tools: Spoons, forks, 
buttons, beds, pitchers, clothes they can manage... . 
The chance to play: The paints, water, sand, blocks, 
dolls they can use their own way... . The people: 


Not too bothered, not too angry, not too upset when 
these youngsters have their say. 


(Continwed on page 31.) 
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RESOURCES FOR WORSHIP IN THE FAMILY 


with Y ound 6; Aildren 


Theme for April: EASTER JOY 
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: The materials on this page 
- and on the next two pages 
are for your use in moments 
of worship with your chil- 
dren. If you have a family 


home, some of the materials 
here may be used at that 
time. If 
Place, you 


meditations in that booklet. 
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experience of worship. 


school materials. 
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these poems and other mate- 
rials appear. He will enjoy 
using these with you at home. 

The worship resources. 
given here are divided into 
three sections: (a) for the 
3-year-olds; (b) for the 4- 
and 5-year-olds; (c) for the 
6-, 7-, and 8-year-olds. Should 
your child want to make his 
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or let your child cut, along 
the colored border of each 
small page. He may paste 
each of these pages into a 
loose-leaf or spiral notebook, 
or on sheets of paper of uni- 
form size to be tied together. 


It ts hoped that the mate- 
rials on these pages will help 
you as you guide your child 

in worship experiences. 


A WORD TO PARENTS =~ 


worship service daily in your | 


you use Secret — 
may find that — 
some of them fit into the © 


Or, if you and your child © 
have quiet moments together, — 
apart from the regular fam- | 
ily worship, the poems, songs © 
and other materials given — 
here may help you share an — 


Some of the poems, songs 
and prayers suggested here © 
are from the graded church — 
If your 
church uses these, your child — 
will have brought home the — 
books or leaflets in which ~ 


own book of devotions, cut, — 
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To Use with Children Three Years Old... 


And when the sabbath was past, 
Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James, and Salome, 
bought spices, so that they might 
go and anoint him. And very 
early on the first day of the week 
they went to the tomb when the 
sun had risen. And they were say- 
ing to one another, ‘‘Who will roll 
away the stone for us from the 
door of the tomb?’? And looking 
up, they saw that the stone was 
rolled back; for it was very large. 
And entering the tomb, they saw 
a young man sitting on the right 
side, dressed in a white robe; and 
they were amazed. And he smd 
to them, ‘*Do not be amazed; you 
seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
crucified. He has risen, he rs not 
here; see the place where they 
laid him. But go, tell his dis- 
ciples and Peter that he 1s gowmg 
before you to Galilee; there you 
will see him, as he told you.’’ And 
they went out and fled from the 
tomb; for trembling and astonish- 
ment had come upon them; and 


they said nothing to any one, for 


they were afrad.—Marx 16:1-8. 


The account of the first Easter 


is a part of the foundation for the 


Christian’s belief in, and~ hope 
for, eternal life. Of course, your 
child of three years is too young 
to understand completely either 
the story of Easter or your own 
feeling of Christian joy at Easter, 
but he can begin to sense that joy 


a growing understanding and feel- 
ing of joy when he is older. Easter 
as a time for new life and spring- 
time joys can be understood by 
your three-year-old. Walk with 
your child in the out-of-doors, go- 
ing slowly enough to observe any 
buds of trees or flowers, and any 
plants sprouting from the ground. 
Share with him the experience of 
planting seeds, watering and ear- 
ing for them, explaining why you 
take good care of the seeds. Ex- 
press your own appreciation and 
wonder of the beauty in the color 
of the grass, flowers, birds, and the 
like. You may voice a simple 
prayer, ‘‘I am glad God planned 
for flowers.’’ 

Such experiences will help your 
child think of Easter as a joyous 
time. This will be a good start 
toward an appreciation of Haster 
that will grow through the years. 


—— 


about him and to connect it with © : 


Jesus, for whom we give thanks, 


— especially at Easter. 


- There are experiences which you 
can provide, however, which will 
help to lay a foundation now for 
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On his way, 
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To Use with Children Pour and Five Years Old --- - 


(Cut along the colored lines and paste each small pag 


JOY IN FLOWERS 


For lo, the winter is past . 
The flowers appear on the earth, 
the time of singing has come. 
— Sone or Sotomon 2:11-12 


Rain act! San 


I like a rainy, rainy day 

Because I truly know 

That even when it spoils my play, 
It helps the flowers grow. 


I also like the shining sun 
Which God so kindly sends, 
Then I can hop, and skip, and run 
Among my flower friends. 
—FLORENCE PEDIGO JANSSON 


Story 


ail 


Prayer 


Dear God, I am glad for flowers in the spring. 
They help to bring us joy. Thank you, God. 
Amen. 


_. JOY IN BIRDS 
Even the sparrow finds a home, 
and the swallow a nest for herself. 
—Psaum 84:3 


Ine Grohe 


_ A robin hopped across our lawn 
_ A little after rosy dawn; 


_ Bright and gay. 


A bunny came around the house, — 
kn then a ae little mouse | 
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‘A Sone of Spring,’’ My Bible Leaflet, No. 
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e into your own book of devotions.) 
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JOY IN GROWING THINGS 


For lo, the winter is past . 
The flowers appear on the care 
the time of singing has come. 
—Sone or Sotomon 2:11-12 


oleh 


Look! Look! our seeds we’re planting 
In a row 

Softly, softly, cover them over. 

Will they grow? 


Look! Look! the sun is shining 

Warm and bright. 

Look! Look! the rain is falling 

Soft and light. 

Look! Look! the plants are growing. 

First they’re small. 

Up! Up! See them standing 

Straight and tall. 

—ANONYMOUS 

Story: ‘‘A Tiny Seed,’’ My Bible Leaflet, No. 

80. ~ 
Prayer: Dear God, I am glad you planned for 
seeds to grow. I am glad that I can help, too. 
Thank you, God. Amen. 


JOY IN SPRING 


We give thanks to thee, O God; we ee 
—Psanat Pte a 


ude the Sr 


How wonderful are ae trees; s 
How wonderful each gentle b: reeze; 
How wonderful oe ae green sod; Bees, 


—- eae Sadr Pi ea 
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To Use with Boys and Girls Six, Seven and Eight Years Old .. . 


(Cut along the colored lines and paste each small page mto your own book of devotions.) 
JOY IN GROWING THINGS 


O sing to the Lorp a new song, for he has done 
marvelous things! 


JOY IN FLOWERS 


O sing to the Lorp a new song, for he has done 


° serena 
marvelous things! —PsaLM 98:1 


Sleep, Little Bull 


Little brown bulb, sleep, sleep; 
Lie in the ground till it’s spring; 
Sleep through the winter, then waken and grow 
When the bluebird returns to sing. 
Little seed baby, sleep, sleep ; 
In your snug, little crib you must stay 
Till early in spring when you’ll waken and grow 
And blossom for Easter Day! 
—Nona KEEN DUFFY 


ocr 


‘‘T Love God’s Tiny Creatures,’’ Primary 
Pupil’s Book, Second Year, Spring, page 5. 


Sone 


‘“All Things Bright and Beautiful,’’ Primary 
Pupil’s Book, Second Year, Spring, page 6. 


Payer 


Dear God, we are glad you planned for things 
to grow. Amen. 


—PSsALM 98:1 


eee Gift of leer: 


I found a lovely flower today, 

Its petals seemed to smile and say 
That spring is here, so now I know 
That many, many flowers will grow. 


The rain will fall, the sun will shine 
To bless this world of yours and mine, 
For God who made this world of ours 
Has also made the gift of flowers. 


—FLORENCE PEDIGO JANSSON 


Story 


‘*Hverything Beautiful in Its Time,’’ Primary 
Pupil’s Book, Third Year, Spring, page 3. 


Payer 


Dear God, we are glad you made the world. 
Thank you for the gift of lovely flowers which 
we enjoy. Amen. 


JOY AT EASTER 


He has risen, he is not here; see the place 
where they laid him. 


JOYS IN SPRING 


This is the day which the Lorp has made; let 
us rejoice and be glad in it. 
—Psaum 118:24 


ee) ol odaly Day 


—MARK 16:6 


Christ the pl Bees I; ek Today 


Christ the Lord is risen today, 


Alleluia! 
Sons of men and angels say, These lovely things I saw today: 
|} Alleluia! Some yellow flowers along the way; 
Raise your joys and triumphs high, A tree in bloom; some birds up high 
Alleluia! On swinging wires against the sky. 
Sing, ye heavens, and earth reply, Thank you, God, for joys in spring! 
Alleluia! 


—First Grapre, Apache Junction School, 
_-- Tempe, Arizona 


ps Song 


‘Blue Sky, Soft and Clear,’’ Primary Pupil’s 
Book, First Year, Spring, page 6. 


c P rayer 
Dear God, thank you for all the beautiful 
things we see in the spring. They help to make 
us happy and to think of your love and eare for 
‘us. Amen. 


—CHARLES WESLEY 


St ory 


‘© Glad Morning,’’ Primary Pupil’s Book, 
First Year, Spring, page 7. 


Rebus 


‘Raster Joy,’’ Primary Pupil’s Book, First 
Year, Spring, page 9. 


Prayer 


We are glad for the story of Easter, and all 
the joys of spring. Thank you, God. Amen. 
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The Next Time the Roads Are Impassable 


Let the Church 
Meet in YOU 


: By Edwin L. Becker 


of Applied Christianity, 


Assistant Professor 


The 


Divinity School of Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


UR Protestant forefathers suc- 

ceeded in placing the church 

as much in the kitchen and the 
parlor as in the chancel. The Scot- 

‘ tish reformers, particularly, took 
seriously the belief that the Church 
of Christ was to meet in the home. 
i The priesthood of all believers did 
not eliminate the minister; rather, 
it made ministers of all believing 
Christians. This gave rise to the 
practice of daily devotions in the 
home. No longer did the church 
have to be open every day for 
_ prayer. The church met daily in 
Bete Bop Holds of the faithful with 


On Sunday, the same 
thful gathered at the church to 


renew the fellowship which was es- 
"sential to a vigorous Christian 


This placed responsibility for re- 
ous services upon the head of 
hon sehold, No longer were 
and the reading of the 
) be primarily the 
rofessional clergy. 


Bie yc) < 


which not only permits but expects 
that the household shall then meet 
as a church. It is a New Testa- 
ment as well as a Protestant tradi- 
tion. Paul wrote to Philemon and 
addressed himself to ‘‘the church 
in your house.’’ The head of the 
house was to be responsible for the 
services of prayer and testimony. 
This same practice made it pos- 
sible for the church to function 
successfully on the frontier in 
America. Before there were 
church buildings or even a trained 
clergy, Christian families were 
meeting in their homes for praise 
and instruction. 


So much is written about the 
improvement of roads and the 
changes in farm life some persons 
may assume that practically every- 
one today lives on a paved all- 
weather road. People are heard to 
say, ‘‘There is no excuse any more 
for not getting out to church in 
any kind of weather.’’ Actually, 
only about half of the American 
farm families live on all-weather 
surfaced roads. Many others live 


> the work of all where winter snows may drift in 
. and keep ie family from. aaa 
Stor : 


ais “ 


come philosophical about planning 
church events, always knowing 
that the weather may cause post- 
ponement or cancellation. One 
farmer’s wife in a village church 
in Nebraska suggested, ‘‘We 
should always plan special events 
for two dates in case the weather 
keeps us from having them on the 
first date we set.’’ She and her 
family lived two miles from a grav- 
eled road and knew the effort it 
takes to pull a ear through mud 
even with the most up-to- “dae 
tractor. 


The department of Cowen and 
country church of the National 
Council of the Churches of Chr t 
in the United States has called at- 
tention to this handicap to. com- 
munity life in many rural are 
In a statement entitled ‘‘A P 
-estant Policy on Rural Econon 
and Social Relations’’ issued 
es is _found 


with the profitable marketing of 
products; they limit the services 
of the doctor, the minister, the so- 
cial worker, and other public serv- 
ants; and they result in a partial 
isolation of many rural people 
from the on-going life of the so- 
ciety.’”’ 

This sort of isolation is likely 
to affect many aspects of the 
ehurch’s life. A study of the visit- 
ing habits of rural ministers in 
Pennsylvania a few years ago 
pointed up the neglect suffered by 
those who live off the good roads. 
Ministers were found to eall less 
frequently on church members 
who lived on dirt roads than on 
those whose homes were on paved 
highways or in the village center. 


Not many churches have given _ 


thought to the needs of their loyal 
members who because of weather 
‘and impassable roads are kept 
laway from the services of the 
church several times each year. 
Some communions have developed 
church school courses by mail for 
their isolated families. They have 
in other ways sought to provide 
material for their religious nur- 
ture. These have had extensive 
use in some of the western range 
and mountain areas where isolation 
is more prevalent. There are 
places all over the nation, how- 
ever, where the church should be 
giving more thought to the need 
for religious instruction and serv- 
ices in the home on Sunday where 
attendance at church is physically 
impossible. ; 
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What might such families con- 
sider when they think of having 
chureh ‘‘at home’’ on a Sunday 
because they cannot get to their 
usual place of worship? 

1. First, let them recall that 
from the days of the New Testa- 
ment there have been churches 
meeting in the homes of the faith- 
ful. Within our own tradition, 
the head of the household is the 


minister and has responsibility for 
the religious and spiritual life of 
the family. 

2. Let the family remain about 
the table after breakfast or gather 
in the living room for its service. 

3. Let there be participation by 
all members of the family. 


After an opening moment of 
quiet meditation and some verses 
of Seripture, the family may en- 
gage in conversation. In another 
day this would have been ealled a 
period of ‘‘testimony.’’ Each 
member of the family may recall 
events of the past week which 
spoke to him of the activity of God 
both in his own life and in the 
world about him. Or members may 
speak of some experiences which 
seem to raise questions and in a 
searching spirit the family can en- 
gage in discussion to solve these 
problems. 

In Martin Luther’s classical out- 
line of the four avenues of grace 
which God uses to communicate to 
men, he listed ‘‘through mutual 
conversation and consolation of the 
brethren.’’ Alongside of preach- 


(Continued on page 29.) 


“When spring snows fall or heavy rains make 
roads impassable, have church at home 


LirtLeE Buack Pup woke up 
from his nap under the lilae bush. 
He sat up and yawned. First he 
seratehed his left ear with his left 
paw. Then he seratehed his right 
ear with his right paw. After that 
he trotted over to his water dish 
for a drink. 

Little Black Pup pushed his nose 
into his water dish. He flicked his 
tongue all around. It was empty! 
Peter had forgotten to fill it with 
water. 

Little Black Pup could not talk. 
He could not call Peter and ask 
for a drink. So, instead, he said, 
““Woof!’’ Then he said, ‘‘Werf!’’ 
But Peter was upstairs reading a 
book. He did not hear Little Black 


= Pup saying ‘‘Woof!’’: and 
. ““Werft!’? 

. Little Black Pup sat down. First 
he seratehed his left ear with his 
> left paw. Then he scratched his 


right ear with his right paw. After 
t that he trotted over to the flower 
_ bed. He ran across it and wiggled 
_ his way under the fence, out to 
_ the sidewalk. Little Black Pup 
Was going to hunt for a drink. 
Little Black Pup ran down the 
1% Street. At the house on the corner, 
he stopped. He could see the back 
door with its wide doorsteps. He 
could see a bright shiny pan on the 
do _ It looked like his drink- 
bats 


On soft black feet, Little Black 
Pup ran up the walk to the bright 
shiny pan. He pushed his nose 
deep into it. He flicked his tongue 
all around. There was no water 
in the dish, but something else was 
in it. Something soft and sweet 
and hot! 


* Little Black Pup could not talk. 


He could not say, ‘‘Ouch! This 
hurts!’? So, instead, he said, 
‘““Woof!’’ Then he said, ‘‘Werf!”’ 

Cook, inside the house, heard 
Little Black Pup saying, ‘‘ Woof!’ 
and ‘‘Werf!’’ She came to the 
door as fast as she could. She saw 
Little Black Pup licking his nose,_ 

“Oh, my nice pudding!’’ ghe 
eried. ‘‘Get out of here right 
now!’’ 

Little Black Pup went. On soft 
black feet, he ran along the walk 
and on down the street. After a 
while, he sat down to rest. Then 
he jumped up again. He was still 


thirsty, and he could see another 
bright shiny pan. It looked like 
his water dish. 

Little Black Pup ran across the 
lawn toward the bright shiny pan. 
He did not notice the funny little 
three-cornered coop near by. He 
paid no attention to the fluffy lit- 
tle yellow balls that scurried into 
it when he came near. 

Little Black Pup pushed his 
nose into the bright shiny dish. 
He flicked his tongue all around. 
How good the water tasted! Lit- 
tle Black Pup began to gulp it 
down. 

Now Mother Hen, who was sit- 
ting in the funny three-cornered 
coop, saw Little Black Pup. She 
saw that he was frightening her 
baby chicks. So she ruffled up her 
feathers. She made a queer whir- 
ring sound. And she reached 
right through the netting on the 
coop and pecked Little Black 
Pup’s black ear. : 

Little Black Pup did not stop to 
say ‘‘Woof!’’ this time. He did™ 
not even stop to say ‘‘Werf!’” 
either. He gave a surprised yelp 
and ran for his life. Mother Hen ~ 
could not get out of her coop, but — 
Little Black Pup did not know 
that. So he ran as fast and as far 
as he could. 

After a while, Little Black Pup 
sat down to rest. He was still 
thirsty, but he was tired too. Per- 
haps if he went home, his water 
dish would be full. Perhaps Peter 
had filled it. 

So Little Black Pup started off. 
He walked a~few steps one way. 
Then he turned and walked a few 
steps another way. After that he 
sat down and scratehed his head 
again. Where was home, any- 
way? > 

Cook had chased him and Mothe 
Hen had frightened 
him. He had run 
fast and far with- 
out looking where 
he was going. Now 
he was lost. 

Little Black Pup 
could not talk. He 
could not say, ‘‘I’m 
lost. Please take mes > Bendis 
home.’’ So first he aaoel 
said, ‘‘ Woof!’ but. ] 

(See page 26.) — 


The Church and the Home 


Creating and nurturing Christian lives is just too big 


a job for either the home or the church to do alone. 


Let it be a partnership from the very beginning. 


CO NO! Not another meeting,”’ 
wailed Mrs. Smith, opening 
an envelope the postman had just 
delivered. ‘‘I declare,’’ she said 
to her neighbor, Mrs. Brown, ‘‘I 
spend almost every night at the 
church. It’s either a meeting of 
parents of the pastor’s class in 
membership, or a party for the 
juniors, or a committee to sew on 
costumes for the scout program, or 
a work night to build toys for the 
nursery department, or a parent- 
teacher meeting to plan the Pri- 
mary work. Now this says it’s my 
turn to lead the children in mis- 


sion study in the school of mis- 


sions. It’s been weeks since we’ve 
been able to plan a family night at 
home. This church is the busiest 
I’ve ever known!’’ 

‘‘Our church is busy too, but I 
decided a long time ago that I’d 
see’ that Pamela and Jim get to 
ehurch school every Sunday, but 
that would be all. Hither their 
father or I take them down, and 
then we pick them up when church 
school is over. Their teachers 
Jon’t need my help in teaching 
the church school lesson. I let 
them do their part and I’ll take 
sare of what the children learn at 
10me. I’ve got too much to do to 
xo to meetings all the time.’’ Mrs. 
Brown smiled complacently. 


So Mrs. Smith runs around 


‘rantically from meeting to meet- 
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ing at the church, trying to sup- 
port the church’s stated program, 
but not having time left for the 
worth-while training of the home. 
And Mrs. Brown stays away from 
the meetings, carrying on her home 
program without consideration for 
the training of the church. Poor 
little Smith children—poor little 
Brown children! Their Christian 
training is probably just as dis- 
organized as is the thinking of 
their parents. 

How, then, can Christian parents 
and the Christian church work to- 
gether to provide a program of 


training for the children that will 


give them the greatest possible 
benefit? The home and church 
must work together. It is no more 
possible for the church to plan a 
valuable program for parents and 
children without regard for the 
needs and activities of the home 
than it is for the home to plan 
adequately its religious teachings 
without regard for the contribution 
of the church and its teaching pro- 
gram. When the church and the 


home plan together for the par- 


ticipation of both, then the Chris- 
tian family will in truth be spir- 
itually enriched and the influence 
of the Christian church strength- 
ened. 


First, the planning of the total 
program should be done by both 
parents and church. Obviously, all 
the parents are not able to plan 
together at the same time. Rep- 
resentative parents, therefore, 
should be chosen to plan with rep- 
resentatives of the church. How 
this planning is done will depend 
on the organization of your church. 
For example, if the planning of 
your over-all church program is 
earried on by a board or committee 
of Christian education some par- 
ents will undoubtedly be members 
of that. groups. Although board 
members are not usually chosen to 
represent specific groups in the 
chureh, every board of education 
would do well to have parents on 
it. They will express the needs 
and problems of the parents in the 
meetings of the board, help to plan 
ways of meeting those needs and 
problems, and acquaint parents. 


By Idris and Elizaheth N. Jones 
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and other members of the ehureh 
with the plans formulated by the 
board. 

On the other hand, the planning 
in your church may be done by 
an executive board made up of 
officers from the other boards, from 
the Sunday church school, and 
from other groups within the 
church’s life. In this case, also, 
parents should be included if mem- 
bers already on the executive board 
by virtue of other duties do not 
have parents among them. 

If your chureh does not plan its 
over-all program, educational and 
otherwise—if each department of 
the Sunday church school, each 
women’s organization, and each 
men’s group determines its own 
program without considering its 
relationship to the total program 
of your church—you as a parent, 
or you as a teacher, can serve your 
ehurch well by asking for greater 
unification of the planning. Only 
through such cooperative planning 
ean duplication of effort or the 
omission of important emphases be 
avoided. By cooperative planning 
there will be no exploiting of fam- 
ilies for the sake of a program. 
Rather the program will be devel- 
oped to help parents as the pri- 
mary teachers of religion. Better 
planning will result in fewer un- 
related meetings. Suggest to your 


— fence. 


minister and to the educational 
leaders in your church that the 
parents as teachers in the home and 
the church with its teachers in the 
Sunday church school be given the 
opportunity to work together in 
partnership. 

Second, support the program 
that is planned by your attendance 
and interest in church events as 
well as by following through at 
home in the day-by-day living with 
your children. The worship servy- 
ice of your church, your Sunday 
church school, your schools of mis- 
sions, the pastor’s membership 
classes, weekday and _ vacation 
church schools, all these can only 
begin the Christiar training of the 
family. The family has all of the 
hours of daily living during which 
the teachings and truths of Jesus 
ean become vital concerns and 
habits. That is why the home and 
its family are so important in the 
realm of Christian training. Some- 
thing, however, has to give that 
training, organization, guidance, 
and encouragement. That is the 
function of the church: to inter- 
pret biblical truths, the life and 
teachings of Jesus, the implications 
of the whole Christian life, and to 
provide the strengthening Chris- 
tian fellowship for those who seek 
to live the Christian life. In the 
next article in this series, we shall 


a * 
The home and church must wor 
gether, 


consider at length the materials 
and resources the church provides 
for your use in the home as you 
carry out your share in this part- 
nership of Christian teaching. 

Let us consider now some work- 
able patterns of home-church ¢o- 
operation. Perhaps the one that 
comes to mind first is some form 
of parent-teacher meeting. Many 
churches plan a regular parent- 
teacher night for the entire Sun- 
day chureh school. The meeting 
might begin with a general dis- 
cussion of the purpose of the Sun- 
day church school, an address by a 
guest speaker on a topic of specifie 
interest to the church and home. 
Alternatives might be a discussion 
by a representative teacher and a 
representative parent on what each 
should expect of the other, or a 
display of teaching materials might 
be interpreted, showing how the 
curriculum is built according to 
eertain goals and objectives, 
coupled with a knowledge of how 
children, youths, and adults learn. 
Following the general meeting, par- 
ents might go to the department 
attended by their child (or chil- 
dren) to help plan with the teacher 
the next unit of study. This would 
be considered with especial em 
phasis on how the parents can help 
in the home. When the planning 
is done together neither parent nor 
teacher can feel that the other is 
dictating. 

A variation of the parent-teacher 
meeting idea might be a workshop 
night when parents help to make 
or repair equipment in the Sunda 
church school -departments at 
tended by their children. As par. 
ents help to mount pictures, or. 
ganize materials, build correct size 
furniture, or sand and paint blocks, 
they will at the same time acquire 
the correct standards for similar 


Still other variations are p 
ents’ Sunday or week-night clas 
Write to your chureh publish: 
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house for suggestions for study 
courses and materials. On the 
other hand, you might want to 
organize your parents’ group into 
a Hearthstone Fellowship, follow- 
ing the Hearthstone study articles 
and guides for one session each 
month and on other weeks using 
other Hearthstone articles or sug- 
gestions. 

Such a class could spend a profit- 
able year in studying the graded 
courses, following from nursery 
through high school. Learn the 
songs, read the scripture passage 
on which the lesson is_ based. 
Search for the purpose of the 
lesson and see how that purpose is 
achieved. Even if parents do not 
have children in all classes, it is 
always helpful to know what to 
expect next as well as to measure 
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I. PREPARE: 


The leader will, of course, be well 
acquainted with the article, The Church 
and the Home—Partners, and with its 
principal points. These should serve 
-as ideas to stimulate discussion. 

In addition, the leader, or someone 
suggested by the leader, would find it 
helpful to make a study of your church’s 
activities in home-church relationships 
-during these past twelve months. (1) 
What were these activities? (2) How 
many parents were reached? (3) What 
‘was accomplished through these activi- 
ties? 

It would be well for the leader to be 


familiar also with the procedure in your — 


-church whereby suggestions as to Chris- 


tian educational emphases and programs 


are seriously considered. Usually this 
is the board or committee of Christian 
education. 
of the board or committee might profit- 
ably be invited to be present for this 
meeting, with the understanding that 
any worthy suggestions from the meeting 
‘would be considered by those responsible 
for action. 

- This session, if carefully planned, pre- 
‘sented, and followed up, could prove to 
be a decisive event in the life of your 
church. When home and chureh work 
well together their cooperative Christian 


influence is much greater than that of. 


both working separately. 


II. MEET AND DISCUSS: 

1. The meeting should open with a 
brief but well-planned worship seryice. 
2. After the eee pees) the leader 


The chairman and members — 


the value or past teaching. Per- 
haps more parents can be used in 
your Sunday church school as 
helpers or teachers. When parents 
actually teach they understand 
better the goals of Christian educa- 
tion and how Christian training 
can be continued at home. They 
also can help to raise the standards 
of the church’s teaching program. 

In planning together you will 
certainly find definite problems 
which the parents or teachers will 
want to discuss thoroughly. You 
will want to insure a well-rounded 
program by including and enlist- 
ing the interest and support of the 
parents and teachers, as well as 
ehurch members, in missions, in 
stewardship edueation, and in 
evangelism. It is just as important 
for the Christian family to attend 


in the Christian experience and training 
of members of the family, and of the 
need for mutual helpfulness on the part 
of both home and church if Christian 
teaching is to be more effective. 

3. Following the opening statement, 
the leader, or the person chosen by the 
leader should present a resume of the 
present home-church activities of your 
church, the number of persons reached, 


and: the results achieved. 


4. At this point, the leader could 
present the significant elements in ‘the 
article, The Church and the Home—Part- 
ners. These ideas, together with the 
analysis of your church’s present actiy- 
ities, should provide a stimulating basis 
for the discussion which follows. 

5. What are some of the ways in 
which home and church can cooperate 
to their mutual advantage in Christian 


training and influence? 


a. Parent-teacher meetings in con- 
nection with the work of the Sunday 
church school. ae 

b. Classes for parents, with specific 
electives chosen because of their value 
to parents. 

ce. The Hearthstone Be liowsti for 
parents. This fellowship usually meets 
once a month in a home of one of the 
members. 
materials in Hearthstone Magazine. 

d. Workshop. sessions for~ parents 
to work on materials and equipment 
needed by the Sunday church school de- 
partments. This not only enriches the 
teaching done within the school through 


better equipment, but it also increases 


the parents’ knowledge of teaching pro- 
cedures and equipment for various age 
ey . 


Its discussions are based on 


a school of missions as the Sunday 
church school sessions; both are 
vital in the total program of the 
church and in the life of Christians 
of all ages. In one church, a great 
majority of the new church mem- 
bers were gained through the Sun- 
day church school. This experi- 
ence has been duplicated in the 
majority of churches. Thus evan- 
gelism is important in the life of 
the Christian family. Stewardship 
of time and money is also part of 
Christian living as all of the arti- 
cles in this series have sought to 
point out. 

We find the home and the church, 
therefore, working side by side as 
teachers of religion, each support- 
ing and strengthening the work of 
the other, each benefiting by the 
partnership. 


WHEN CHILDREN 
COME WITH YOU 


Plan to have a leader who may: 


__ Conduct a Story Hour, There 
are stories in this magazine, in the 
primary and junior story papers, 
in books which may be borrowed 
from the public library or from 
the school or church library. 


Guide in Making Articles. 
Suggestions are frequently found 
in this magazine, the primary and 
junior story papers, or in books, 
such as Holiday Craft and Fun, 

__by Joseph Leeming, and The Ding 
Dong School Book, by Dr. Frances 
R. Horwich and Reinald Werren- 
rath, Jr. Easter greeting cards 
might be made for family and 
friends. 


Direct Games. Suggestions are 
sometimes given in this magazine, 
in the primary and junior story 
papers, and in books such as 
Children’s Games from Many 
Lands, by Nina Millen, and Games 
for Boys and Girls, by E. O. 
Harbin. 


Lead a Missionary Project. For 
information, Baptists may write 
to Miss Florence Stansbury, 152 
Madison Ave. New York 16, 
N. Y.; Disciples, to Miss Carrie 


Dee Hancock, 222 South Downey 


-Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


e. Mothers’ clubs. These usually 
meet in the daytime and give special 
consideration to the mother’s opportun- 
ities within the home. 

f. Vacation Church School mothers’ 
class. The Vacation Church School, 
when children are meeting in depart- 
mental sessions, presents a valuable op- 
portunity for classes sessions with moth- 
ers. 

o, Sunday evening discussion groups 
for parents. These usually precede the 
evening church worship services. 

h. Church family nights provide 
occasions for inspiration and family 
fellowship as well as education. 

i. Family life study series. Such a 
series could be held over a period of 
weeks with one session each week, or 
on four or five successive evenings in 
each week. Both fathers and mothers are 
invited. Those attending may divide 
into groups depending on the ages of 
their children. 


j. Graded schools of missions, stew- 
ardship, and evangelistic outreach, Fam- 
ilies should not only understand methods 
of teaching but should also be aware of 
the full implications of the Christian life. 

k. Christmas and Easter workshops 
These help parents to con- 
sider ways of maintaining and strength- 
ening the Christian meaning of these 
two great days in the Christian year. 


for parents. 


1. Dedication 


the church. 


n. Home Dedication services are a 
means whereby the Christian possibilities 
and responsibilities of a home are un- 
reverent 
Parents should be encouraged 


derlined in 
fashion. 


BIBLEGRAM 
By Shbde E, Allen 


DirEcTIONS.—Guess the words defined below and write them 


over their numbered dashes. 


squares indicate word endings. 


Then transfer each letter to the 
correspondingly numbered square in the pattern. 


The colored 


Reading from left to right, the filled pattern will contain 


a selected quotation from the Bible. 


A Twelve o’clock at night__ 


43 4 24 
Bebndiess. time, 2202.2, --- oi histo tao ge 
2 57 37 CLs 
C Rested on the surface of eit eee 
GNOME WEULOT sspears DE SS | pa SAL ee 
42.8 31 79 18 130 40 


D Nickname for James ____ 


E Ancient money, spoken of 
aDeunOm PIples. ase 3 20) 


11 51 104120 27 lio 


F A sound, as of coins tin- 
kling together ~.________ 


97 386 10 106 15 127 


G The week before Easter__ 


30 25 53 54 47 20 


eet ptoen sweet! S 58 39 7 84 5 59 71 80 
66 116 60 16 45 125 


I Places where people wait 
for trains 


J Deeeived, or tricked 


K Evenly spread or arranged 


L Kind of bat used in tennis 


M Truly, certainly 


N Kriss Kringle’s way of en- 
trance 


ee Ee 


—_— —___ 
— —__ 


95 86 32 


services for 
and their children help to stress the 
Christian teaching and influence oppor- 
tunities of the home. 

m. The Home Department makes 
possible the maintenance of ties between 
the church and homes in which parents 
and children may not find it possible to 
attend the worship and study sessions of 


to have such a service for their home. 


o. National Family Week provides 
a most opportune time to bring parents 
and church leaders together for their 
mutual benefit. The various ways in 
which National Family Week can be 
observed are listed in a leaflet you may 
procure from your denominational head- 
quarters. 

6. How would home and church both 
benefit by such occasions and patterns of 
cooperation listed above? 

a. The home, as the primary teacher 
of religion, would be strengthened and 
encouraged in its task. 

b. Religious training in the home 
will help to develop better religious 
teaching in the church. How? 


parents 


Ti ACW: 

1. Plan ways to improve existing home- 
church cooperative ventures. 

2. Decide on one or two most needed 
home-chureh projects for the coming 
year. 


and memorable 
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O Sea food 


P Not broken or cut up ____ 


Q Rough, as with long hair 
or wool \ 


R Exalted in spirit, jubilant 


S In place of 


——— 
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Are you worried about your teen-agers’ seeming rebellion 


against you as parents? Read this “Letter to Jim,” an actual 
letter by a twenty-year-old college student to his Brother Jim 
on his twelfth birthday. It shows that teen-agers... 


Do Grow Up! 


I’m sure by now you have found the five dollars I’m sending for 
your birthday present. When I was your age I always liked to receive 
money for a present. I hope that yowll do something with it that you'll 
like. 

Jim, I want to talk to you just for a moment as one brother to an- 
other. Please don't think I'm trying “to string you along.’ I'm sincere 
and hope you will really listen to what I have to say. 


Dear Jim: 


You will be twelve on your birthday and you are entering one of 
the best periods of your life. One of these days soon you are going to 
discover that you have left the stage of being just a boy. Yowre going 
-to feel that you are aman. Yow re going to think “Mom and Dad dont 
know what's going on. Theyre old folks and have crazy ideas about 
what I should do.” I know you'll feel this because I did—at one time. 


But then as you continue to-grow older, yow ll discover that you were 
wrong. Youll find out that your mother and father did know what 
they were talking about. 


So when that time comes try to remember that your parents are 

your best friends. Remember, too, that you live in a wonderful country 

__and that you have opportunities many other children do not have. You 

have a Mom and Dad. Some other boys your age aren't that lucky. 
Some have just one parent; and some have none. 


You've read the Bible verse, “Honor your father and your mother.” 
But stop and think for a moment. “Do I honor my father and mother? 
Are they proud to say: ‘That’s Jim, our youngest boy’?”’ 

I realize that youre still young and maybe you don’t understand 
what I’m trying to say—but I hope that you will. Be thankful for your 
home. Be kind to others. When you have that fight with Frank, just 
pass it off. You wouldn’t be brothers if you didn’t scrap occasionally. 


Work hard at living. You have just one teen-age life. Enjoy it and 
have fun. I hope you'll put this money to a good use. You're a good 
boy, Jim; I'm glad that yowre my brother. 

Love, 


Larry 
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Adventures of Little Black Pup 


(Continued from page 20.) 


nobody paid any attention to him. Then 
he said, ‘‘Werf!”’ Nobody seemed to 


hear. 

Little Black Pup felt very lost and 
lonely. He felt like crying, but he 
could not ery. So he howled instead. 
He put back his head and said, ‘<Whoo- 
oh! Whoooooh!’’ as loud as he could. 


Windows began to open. Doors 
banged. People came out to see what 
was the matter. They could not under- 
stand what Little Black Pup was trying 
to say. They did not know where he 
lived. So they stood in a ring around 
him and said, ‘‘I wonder what ails 
him?’’ while Little Black Pup kept on 
saying, ‘‘ Whoooooh! ”’ 

Suddenly, someone came _ pushing 
through the crowd of people that stood 
around Little Black Pup. A brown head 
popped through. It was Peter’s head. 


‘¢Why, Little Black Pup! ’’ Peter said. 


Little Black Pup stopped right in the 
middle of a long ‘‘Whooooh!’’ He 
opened his eyes and looked around. He 
saw Peter bending over him. He gave 
a very happy yelp. Then he jumped up 
and licked Peter right on the nose be- 
cause he was so glad to see him. 


“‘T’m so glad I found you. I’ll never 
again forget to fill your water dish, 
Little Black Pup,’’ Peter promised, as 
he walked home with Little Black Pup 
held tight in his arms. 


i The World Needs God 
(Continued from page 3.) 


What Should I Do This Day? 


This means all the small details of 

your daily living. Your day does not 
have to be filled with an inconsequential 
routine. — 
_ Everything you do can be glorified 
with God’s love. Keep saying to your- 
mselts am a channel for God’s love.’’ 
In this way, even as you wash dishes 
Bare Or do an errand in town or go to your 
e - ofiive or meet people through your gen- 
routine, you will be giving God’s 
o others. 


out yourself and you under- 
e of God. Thus you can re- 


‘‘And He Will Not Depart 
From It’’ 


(Continued from page 6.) 


this period he first came in contact 
with the New York Supreme Court 
by attending the sessions held in 
the country seat at Delhi. 

His religious convictions and 
faith are shown here by his writ- 
ing to his parents ‘‘but the power, 
which has led & cared for & pro- 
tected me for the past 20 years 

is able to hold me to the 
hike Revey awk 

His deep concern for the church 
is revealed by the fact that he was 
elected first president of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. 

In 1884 Hughes was admitted to 
the bar and at 25 was incorporated 
in the law firm of Carter, Hughes, 
& Cravath. In 1905 he refused to 
run for mayor of New York but in 
November, 1906, he was elected 
governor of New York, and his life 
of public office began. In 1910, 


By Harotp HELFER 


Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Watts, of Tabor, 
North Carolina, became the parents of 
fourteen girls—no boys. 


=o 


A few days after her mother, Mrs. 
Jesse Parker, received a degree, Louise’ 
Parker enrolled for her first year in 
the same Memphis college. 


~o- 


Mrs. L. McCarthy, Sioux City, is the 
mother of eleven children, none of whom 
ever married. 


—— 


The Rileys, of Boston, really celebrated 
the other day. Mrs. Gerald Riley, wife 
of a city engineer, gave birth to a baby 
girl—the first female born into the 
family since 1889. 


=~ 


when he was 48, he was appointe 
Associate Justice of the Suprem 
Court and after a struggle reached} 
the decision to run for the presi- 
dency of the United States on the 
Republican ticket in 1916. He lost 
to Woodrow Wilson by a narrow 
margin. | 
In 1920 he was appointed See- 
retary of State in the cabinet of 
President Harding. He resigned 
in 1925 in order to resume private 
life. Then in 1928 he became 
judge of the Court of International 
Justice and after Chief Justice 
Taft’s resignation in 1930 he ae 
cepted that post and for eleven} 
years Charles Evans Hughes was} 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. : 
His religious background was 
evident throughout his life of sery- 
ice and he would have been the 
first to agree if we ‘‘train up @ 
child in the way he should go: 
when he is old, he will not depart 
from ot. 7 


Mrs. Joseph Vallery, Milwaukee, is the 
mother of seven sons, each born on @& 
different day of the week. 


\ 


There are five steps in our 
emotional growth. Have you 
reached the top, or are you hung 
up at an inferior level? Paste 
this Case Record wm your scrap- 
book as a quick test for emotional 
maturity, and mail an extra copy 

~to your Senator or Congressman. 


Sigmund W., 53, is one of 
America’s eminent statesmen. 
“Dr. Crane, sometimes I grow pes- 
‘simistic about our nation,”’ he ad- 
‘mitted, ‘‘for it is so difficult for 
‘men to think in terms of all 48 
states, instead of their own con- 
gressional district. Every year we 
‘gee countless evidences of such 
selfishness and short-sightedness. 
‘Pork Barrel’ politics is still no- 
torious. 

‘‘And congressmen will glee- 


fully put through heavy expendi- 
tures of the taxpayers’ money 


which really aren’t warranted, but — 


which do send money into their 
little districts for selfish political 
purposes. A foolish canal may be 


sponsored, just because a few sen- — 


ators and congressmen want some 
government funds expended in 
their states. Harbors and rivers 
‘will also be developed at terrific 
cost which ought never to be 
touched, for they haven’t enough 
economic or military value to war- 
rant the price. 

“Farmers want legislation 
which helps them, such as taxing 
oOleomargarine, even though it 
hurts the city folks. 

q “Dr. Crane, do you think we 
an ever get a majority of our 
itizens to think in terms of the 
st good for the greatest num- 
of people?” 


Dr. George W. 


Family 


Counselor 


Crane 


CHuRcH Puus NEWSPAPER 


If we can, I feel it will be a 
result of the combined activity of 
the church and the newspaper. 
The former can change selfish 
human beings into generous, kindly 
Good Samaritans. And the news- 
papers ean spotlight miscarriages 
of justice and waste of public 
funds so that these unselfish peo- 
ple can quickly have the facts 
available. 


Without the scientific dissection 
of political and economic issues 
which the newspapers daily offer 
their readers, this nation could 
slide into a dictatorship or into in- 
solvency before the average citizen 
would even suspect anything was 
wrong. 


Moreover, we must educate our 
‘people to become emotionally ma- 
ture. 


EMOTIONALLY MATURE ~ 


There are five stages in emo- 
tional growth. At birth we are in 
the egocentric stage, where the 
world revolves around ourselves. 
Our appetites and desires are the 
only things which count. We are 
entirely selfish. Adults who never 
progressed beyond this first stage 
are psychopathic personalities. 

But in a few more years we ex- 
tend our social horizons to include 
the parental phase, where we real- 
ize that father and mother are 
also important personages who 
must be considered. Adults who 


have been fixated at this second 


Stage may remain old maids or 
bachelors all their lives. 

Third, 
stage, 


we enter the ‘‘gang’’ 
or truly homosexual phase 
where boys have no use for girls 
and little girls consider boys as 
simply inevitable evils on the face 
of the earth. Here they will argue 
about the superiority of male ver- 
sus female. Adults who remain 
fixated at this level are called 
pansies, fairies, ete. 

Fourth, we reach the hetero- 
sexual stage, in which we begin to 
transfer our affections and inter- 
ests to the opposite sex and admit 
their merits or charm. This is a 
very wholesome and desirable goal, 
but maybe 5% to 10% of people 
get hung up at some earlier stage 
and never reach this more mature 
emotional level. 


THE StTaGE or ALTRUISM 


The final stage of emotional de- 
velopment is altruism, or an ap- 
preciation of the rights and pri- 
vileges of mankind in general. The 
missionary societies of the chureh 
belong here. Obviously, a dog can 
never be taught to forego his sup-— 
per in the interests of a starving 
canine in Armenia or China. 


But people who remain at the 
egocentric, or selfish, phase of de- 
velopment likewise have no econ- 
cern for distant human beings, de- 
spite a high I.Q. If they live in 
Pennsylvania, for example, they 
have no consideration for people 
in Florida or Colorado or the other 
states. 


A statesman thinks in terms of 
the next generation, while a poli- 
tician is concerned chiefly with the 
next election. The former is a 
psychological adult, whereas the 
politician is emotionally a child. 


The free dissemination of facts 
via the newspapers, plus increased 
Golden Rule education by the — 
churches, ean produce more states- 
men! 


(Always write to Dr. Crane, in care of — 
this magazine, 
stamped, self-addressed envelope and a 
dime to cover actual costs, when you 
send for one of his psychological oe ds 


ae of 


enclosing a long 8¢ | 


Reviews of Children’s Books 


THE THRILLING STORY of early Ameri- 
ean history is available to girls and boys, 
in the American Heritage series pub- 
lished by Aladdin Books (192 pages 
each, $1.75). The Challengers, by Jo 
Lundy, tells of the hardships endured by 
the American settlers in Oregon, the 
missionary work among the Indians, and 
the political struggle between the Amer- 
icans and the French Canadians. The 
illustrations by Frank Nicholas make 
more realistic the customs and the life of 
those days. 


Other recent books in this series are 
Homestead of the Free, by Aileen Fisher 
with illustrations by Peter Burchard (a 
story of the early border ruffian days 
and the struggle of free-staters to keep 
slavery out of Kansas); Ranger’s Ran- 
som, by Herbert Best with drawings by 
Erick Berry (a story of life in a Massa- 
chusetts village in Colonial days and of 
the French and Indian wars); Empire 
of Fur, by August Derleth with drawings 
by Aldren A. Watson (a story of ad- 
venture in the Lake Superior region) ; 
Conchise of Arizona, by Oliver La Farge, 
illustrated by L. F. Bjorklund (a story 
of one of the greatest of all American 
Indian chiefs, a peace-loving man who 
was forced into war against his will. 
Once at war, he not only held the United 
States Army at bay for more than ten 
years, but often took the offensive) ; 
The Magnificent Mariner, by Frederick 
T. Chapman (a story of a boy’s part 
in John Paul Jones’s heroic struggle to 
provide the revolting American colonies 
with a navy) ; The Long Black Schooner, 
by Emma Gelders Sterne, illustrated by 
Earl H. Pringle (a true story of African 
slaves, sold to Spanish planters, who 
seized the ship and sailed for home and 

_ freedom but who landed in America in- 
stead); The Fighting Quaker, by Frank 
B. Latham with drawings by L. Vos- 
bury (a story of General Nathanael 
Greene, and the part he played in the 
fight for American independence); The 
‘Story of Eli Whitney, by Jean Lee 
‘Latham, ted 


popular with children is Ding Dong 
School. Dr. Frances R. Horwich, school- 
mistress of this program, has written 
some of the well-loved stories from this 
series (Rand McNally Co., unpaged, 25 
cents each). They are, A Suitcase With 
a Surprise, I Decided, The Big Coal 
Truck, Your Friend, the Policeman, A 
Day Downtown With Daddy. 


-—o-— 


A book which mothers of preschool 
children will weleome is Miss Frances’ 
Ding Dong School. It contains ideas of 
things young children can do to enter- 
tain themselves. 


When a boy or girl begins to think of 
his manners, that is a sure sign he is 
growing up. P’s and Q’s for Boys and 
Girls, by Bernice Bryant (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1953, 164 pages, $2.50), introduces 
the rules of good behavior. The book 
is written in humorous style in language 
which is easily understood by children 
from seven to ten years of age. The 
author advises those who use the book 
to read one chapter at a time, then think 
about what they have read. 


The contents deal with behavior in 
three areas of life: at home, at school, 
and in public places. Parents and teach- 
ers should be acquainted with this book 
so as to recommend it to their boys and 
girls. Ruth Ruhman’s illustrations add 
to the humor and attractiveness of this 
book, 


— 


David, the shepherd lad who became 


‘the king of Israel, is a familiar figure 


to many girls and boys. The Shepherd 
Lad, by Jean Brown Wagoner (Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1953, 168 pages, $2.00), begins 
with David’s childhood and tells the 
story of his growth and development 
through young manhood. The training 


were 


The Lesson 
(Continued from page 9.) 


Shelley’s eyes filled again in aching coms 
passion. Mamma went to the window 
and stood for a long, just looking 
out, not saying anything. 

Then, all at once, she turned and 
came swiftly back and knelt down be 
side the bed. Her face was wet. ‘‘Dar- 
ling,’’ she said, ‘‘grown folks can make 
mistakes, too. Dreadful ones. Mis- 
takes that may live forever in a child’s 
heart. I should have known, Shelley, 
Mamma should have known. I meant 
it to be a lesson you would never for- 
get, and it was I—it was I who needed 
to be taught. Can you forgive Mamma, 
dear?’’ ‘ 

Now, strangely, it was Mamma who 
needed to be absolved. And what does | 
one say when the comforter must be com- | 
forted? After a moment’s profound 
self-searching, Shelley believed she hag 
it. = 

‘‘But look,’? she cried eagerlyg 
‘‘don’t you see, Mamma? That’s just 
it, I have learned. I’ll be sure to re 
member now, always. About truth and 
honesty and everything. I couldn’t ever 
forget now, could I?’’ 

And ~she knew she couldn’t. She 
knew this moment, painful and strangely, 
sharply sweet, stood fixed in time, with 
the small white room, and the flower 
fragrant summer dusk, and the lovely 
face above her,soft with remorse. 

Out of that vast and grateful peace 
that suddenly enveloped her, she though’ 
she heard Mamma whisper: ‘‘My 
blessed child! My blessed, blessed little 
feaball ide ; 

Then Mamma kissed her and saic 
briskly: ‘‘I’ll bring your supper no 
You’ll have it in bed, on a tray, lik 
when you’re sick.’’ 

‘In the willoware bowls, Mamma??? 

‘In the willowware bowls, my da . 
ling.’’ They smiled at each other 
it was all right again. It was 
better than ever, she believed. t 


Let the Church Meet in 
Your House 


(Continued from page 19.) 


ling and the reading of the Serip- 
tures he placed the word of con- 
versation. The illuminating word 
of God can frequently break 
through when a Christian family 
engages in mutual conversation 
about their problems and expe- 
riences with coneern for one an- 
other. 


Let there be a unison prayer of 
confession in which the whole fam- 
ily may join. Other prayers of in- 
tercession and of petition may be 
offered by individual members. 
The family may join in the Lord’s 
Prayer and in reading in unison 
or reciting from memory certain 
passages of Scripture. There need 
be no long readings or prayers by 
any one member of the family, but 
much can be done together and all 
may have individual parts. 

4. Where it is possible, let the 
family join in singing hymns. 
Where there is a record-player, re- 
cordings of religious music and 
hymns can be made a part of the 
service. This should not be a sub- 


stitute, however, for the family it- 
self joining in song. 

Dd. Let the family use the 
chureh’s hymnal in this service 
both for the singing of hymns and 
the unison prayers. The family 
should purchase two or three cop- 
ies of the hymnal for its use 
through the week as well as on 
Sunday. 


6. Let the family also make use 
of collections of ‘worship materials 
such as are found in Christian 
Worship—A. Service Book. Where 
there are young children in the 
family, the section in Hearthstone, 
“‘Resourees for Worship with 
Young Children,’’ will be helpful. 
The daily reading from the devo- 
tional booklet Secret Place may 
serve as the spoken meditation for 
the family’s service. 

7. In the prayers and conversa- 
tion, let the family not only con- 
sider its own needs and experiences 
but think also of the church which 
is meeting in its absence. There 
should be prayers for the minister 
and for all members in need. The 
life of the chureh in all lands 
should be remembered in the 
prayers and conversation. 


8. Let the family engage also in 
some definite study together. 
Where the Uniform Lessons are 
used in the chureh school, the 
quarterly will provide material 
for the day’s study. Where graded 
materials are used, let the family 
all use the materials for its chil- 
dren. 

The next time the family arises 
on Sunday morning to find the 
snow piled high across the highway 
or the roads impassable from rain, 
eall the church to order in your 
own house and explore as a family 
the resources which God has for 
all faithful persons. Remember 
the words of Jesus, when he said, 
‘Where two or three are gathered 
in my name there am I in the midst 
of them.’’ 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


A Sunday Sing Fest 


Waar To po on Sunday afternoon is a 
problem that confronts many sincere 
Christian families. Children become rest- 
less; parents want to rest. What can be 
done to hold the group together? How 
can parents satisfy. the youngsters’ urge 
to DO something? 

Have you ever tried a Sunday after- 
noon sing fest? It’s a pastime in which 
all can participate, from the youngest 
to the oldest member of the family 
cirele. And if you have a piano and 
one or more musical instruments, so 
much the better. But you can sing to- 
gether without any musical accompani- 
ment. 

From those who have tried the plan 
comes the suggestion that the song fest 
fits into the late afternoon better than 
earlier in the day. By that time every- 
one is ready to settle down for a period 
of quiet. Be sure and provide plenty 
of songbooks or hymnals. Let each 
one have a copy for himself. Not that 
they need all be the same, but anyone 

is more interested if he has a book. 
Let the group arrangement be informal. 
If a boy wants to drape himself over 


the arm of a chair, he can still make a 
joyful noise while in that position. If it 
is more comfortable to spread oneself on 
the floor, why not accept that attitude 
without comment? 

Everyone will ask for a favorite, but 
be sure to include the smallest children 
and sing such songs as they know, 
“< Jesus Loves Me’’ and others that they 
sing in Bible school. 

The old gospel hymnbooks contain 
many selections that are fast being for- 
gotten because they have been omitted 
from modern hymnals. If you can get 
hold of some of these you can bring 
back the gospel messages in song that 
are worthy of being remembered. If 
your young people are keen on cowboy 
narrative type, is there anything more 
descriptive or easier to sing than ‘‘ There 
Were Ninety and Nine.’’ A complete 
story of the big outdoors, the shepherd, 
and then the grand finale when the lost 
sheep is found and brought back. It 
has everything in it that the most de- 
scriptive and pathetie cowboy song can 
suggest. 

If your youngsters like the hip-hip- 


life, indeed! 
sain day, 2 


hooray type of song, where is there one 
with more swing than ‘‘Ring the Bells 
of Heaven’’?? How even the youngest 
will come in on the chorus, ‘‘Glory! 
glory! how the angels sing!’’ And as 
they sing there will be a seed sown that 
is bound to bring forth good fruit as the 
years go by. 

All the emotions may be satisfied by 
songs found in the hymnbook. Comfort, 
help, satisfaction, love—all are there. 
Perhaps you think that your young peo- 
ple will not respond to hymns. Why not | 
try them? : 

It may be necessary to build up to it, 
but if you really want to establish a | 
Sunday afternoon hymn sing in your 
home, it can be done. If you are afraid | 
to start out with hymns, try the old well- 
known songs and introduce a hymn, one 
at a time. Before too long the young- 
sters will ask for these numbers in pref- 
erence to the secular or everyday songs. 


It may take some time and prepara- 
tion on the part of the one responsible 
for the afternoon, but results will prove 
it was worth while. The accompanist 
should practice the hymn tunes and be 
ready to offer a reasonably good accom- 
paniment. : 

If you have no piano, any string in- 
strument can be made to serve. Even 
the humble ukulele or a mouth organ 
will serve the purpose. 7 


HEARTHSTONE would like to have its 
readers tell how they have handled dif- 
ficult family problems. Contributions 
should be limited to 500 words or less. 
Those which are accepted will be paid 
for at regular rates. All unpubli 
manuscripts will be returned if t 
carry return postage. Here is a ¢ 
for our readers to help others! pe 
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That Strong Feeling: I—I—I 


(Continued from page 14.) 


Just so long as you know: The child 
cannot really find himself unless you set 
some limits, reasonable ones that make 
good sense; limits that you impose with 
gentleness and kindness and understand- 
ing. Be yourself and draw the line when 
you feel you have to. Make it a generous 
line but make it your own. Draw it 
when you feel you must. Keep yourself 
from becoming so upset that you forget 
your youngster will keep on growing. 


The Next Station Stop 


Because grow he will. Just as he did 


not stay an infant. 
Once he finds that he is real, once he 


gets the full rich sense that he is a 


person (and what a person he is!), he 
is going to ease up. It is good that he 
discovers himself when he is little. Two- 


and three-year-olds may be a little hard 
to live with, but the adult who 
/ never found himself is much harder to 
| take. 


has 


You must know adults like that: Peo- 
ple who still have to throw their weight 
around, who always have to be right. Or 
you must know people just the opposite: 
The ‘‘ Milquetoasts’’ who dare not speak 
their mind, grown people who are afraid 
to assert themselves. 

But a youngster who has been given a 
chance to throw his weight around, who 
has used himself and tested himself just 
for the sake of doing it, is ready now to 
settle down. Now he is ready to take his 
Self, the Self he knows is real, and put 
it to some more directed uses. 

You cannot say that this new develop- 
ment begins at a certain minute and ends 
on another. But out of the strong urge 
to feel himself an independent person, 
the I—I—I that is year 1 and year 2 
and 3, there develops a finer use of Self. 
It grows best through the years of 3, 4, 
and 5. 


BUT HOLD ON INOW one: 


Before we follow this development in — 


years 3, 4, and 5, let us stop a moment. 
What you have read so far tells you what 


—all youngsters want at the start of their 


life: That sure feeling that everything 


is O. K. and that strong feeling of — 


I—I—I. 

Tt tells you how all youngsters want 
to grow up; how on their own they 
move along if they get what they need; 
how growth is their idea. 

This gets us started on the human story 


of each child’s search for a healthy per- 


sonality, and how we can work along 


with him. 


But into this story of humans—of 
boys and girls, of children (and of 


adults)—you have to fit that very special 


person, your own child. 


Spotlight on Your Youngster 


: All youngsters have needs that are 
much alike. 
tion. 


All grow in the same direc- 
But each child is himself and 


grows in his own way. 


If you have more than one child, no 
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one knows this better than you. But all 
of us continually have to sharpen our 
knowledge that each youngster is him- 
self. Whenever we forget just a little, 
children do not get the full measure of 
the things they need for growth. 

As you live with your child, from the 
moment he is born, you will begin to 
see his very special self. He will put 
his trade-mark on the way he does things. 
That special way, if you keep looking, 
will sink into you as ‘‘his stamp.’’ 

Some youngsters are born more active 
and energetic than others. They go 
after what they want—the nipple, for 
example, when they are babies—with 
great gusto and pep and drive. Other 
children, just as good, have a quieter 
and more waiting-way as their personal 
approach. 

Some children are born able to feel 
life much more keenly: Sounds, sights, 
pain, beauty, joy, disappointments. ... 
Their whole surface is more sensitive. 
The world hits them harder with a fuller, 
richer, rawer touch. 

Some children are born with special 
areas of keenness: Sound for one, 
rhythm for another, beauty for a third. 
And some youngsters—just as human, 
fully as worthy, equally as full of promise 
—do not get their impressions with such 
a full smacking force. 

Some children have their special areas 
for being more easily hurt: Foods that 
do not agree, skin diseases that always 
hit them, eyes that water with every 
cold, a throat that always goes hoarse.... 

As we watch our youngsters each of 
us could add to this list of personal and 
private ways that make each child him- 
self. One child from birth is a fast- 
grower. His feeth-come early, he walks 
ahead of the rest, he talks more quickly. 
Another, just as bright, is on a slower 
time table. One child is a more even 
grower; another spurts and jumps ahead 
and then seems to stand still to catch his 
breath awhile. 

One child is born more alert and bright 
and able to pick up ideas quickly; he is 
a smart child, we say. Another is per- 
haps more nearly like the rest of us and 
still another is a little slow. One child 
is not so fast with ideas and words but 
he is good on seeing things in his mind’s 
eye, and still another is really smart in 
working with his hands. 

And your child is different still. 

Every youngster is himself. That is 
the way we must preserve him. He has 
to feel liked and respected and honored 
and accepted just as he is. When chil- 
dren try to fit themselves into someone 
else’s shoes or clothes or dream, they are 


hurt. This is a tiring, defeating, ex- 
hausting way to live. No good comes 
Onaentis 


If a youngster is to be strong, he must 
first feel strong inside himself. He must 
feel that there is a good place for him 
in this world, just as he is. He must 
know that he is fine for his family, his 
friends, his world of children and school 
and job, just as he is. 

This is where a fellow needs a friend. 
Unless there is a friend near by, the 


world’s demands ¢an hit a child’s weak- 
nesses too much and make him feel no 
good. Unless there is a friend close at 


hand, the world can miss his strengths 
and he feels flat and useless. 
Be that good friend to your children. 


See Him As He Is 


Your particular child, for example, may 
be the kind who is more full of feeling 
than most. (He is not weaker for it, 
but better off actually.) In infancy he 
may need more comfort and signs of 
sureness than other children do. He may 
need more proof of safety in his later 
years. 

In the span of years that follow in- 
fancy, he may take your ‘‘No’s’’ more 
to heart and tend to draw back to play 
it safe. You may have to adjust to his 
private nature by soft-pedaling your de- 
mands. 

Maybe your child is one who has an 
especially strong will of his own. In 
years 2 and 3, when all children are 
bringing up their big guns, he smashes 
against every obstacle with extra force. 
Or your child may be the very active 
kind, always on the go. In these same 


years his energy runs him into more 
“*No’s’’ than many another child. For 
youngsters like these you have to hold 


the reins lightly. 

At every stage in his growing up, 
stop, look, and listen for your child’s 
inborn ways. Be prepared to tip the 
scale so life is good for him as he is. 


See Him As He Has Lived, Too 


Children are born different and they 
are made different by what has hap- 
pened to them. Perhaps your baby was 
sick a lot when he was an infant. That 
can water down a youngster’s sense of 
confidence. Or when he was little may- 
be you were sick or had a job and that 
left you little time for him, Or—still 
another possibility—perhaps you did 
what looked like the right thing to you 
at the time: You let him ery or you 
did not play with him or you did not 
pick him up. Youngsters like these may 
want more comfort than other children 
will at ages 4 or 6 or 9. 

Perhaps the way you lived made it 
hard for your child to get his full sense 
of I—I—I. Crowded quarters can some- 
times do this; too many ‘‘old folks’’ 
around; a new baby, so you had no time 
to let your older one do things for him- 
self. Such a child may still be bombard- 
ing you at ages 5 or 10 or 14. 

There is no point in looking back. 
No one can ever do more than he is able 
to do, and no one can re-do the past. 
But you can look at your child now. 
You can give him what he needs right 
now. You can make his present living 
good. 

NOW LET’S GO ON Fee 


With your own youngster in the pic- 
ture, with his special ways clearly in 
mind, let us look now at the next step 
in ee up, these years of 3 and 4 
and 5 


Getting Ready for Easter 


Is your household all ready for Easter? Probably 
that question is not as familiar as the similar one 
asked in December. However, it is one that we may 
well ask as we come again by the turn of the sea- 
sons to the Resurrection Day. 


What does it mean to get ready for Easter? Differ- 
ent people would give different answers to that ques- 
tion. 


For a great many it means getting new spring 
clothing all ready for the Easter parade. What an 
appalling amount of time and money will be spent 
on that answer. Not that it isn’t important to have 
new clothes occasionally. But far too many people 
will judge the success of the day by the attention 
their garments receive. How disturbing to many 
should Jesus’ question be, ‘‘Why are you anxious 
about clothing ?’’ 


For a large number, mostly housewives, getting 
ready for Easter means getting the spring house- 
cleaning done by that time. This, too, is not a bad 
is thing in itself. Indeed, we have a proverb, ‘‘Clean- 
a liness is next to Godliness.’? But perhaps it was 
ass. the sight of a woman putting her housecleaning above 
re everything else that inspired Jesus’ parable of the 
____ house ‘‘empty, swept, and put in order.”’ 


rane 


i Hor far too many, getting ready for Easter will 
ae ‘mean a check on the refrigerator to see if there is 
enough stock of liquid refreshment (?) on hands for 
. " a really happy (?) Easter, as certain advertisers in- 
“a sist. How far from the true spirit of the season that 
tr. preparation is! 


ge number this year will be preparing for 


* 


eethe 


7 bya a classes for membership in the 
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church. The home can help the children and young 
people who will take this step by making much of the 
oceasion in the family cirele. Let every encourage- 
ment be given to make church membership more 
meaningful in the daily life of the family. 


Most of all, getting ready for Easter involves the™ 
opening of the whole life to the living Spirit of 
Christ. This is much more than giving up certain 
items of food and certain customs for a period of 
time. It is the testing of every thought, every attiel 
tude, every action by the mind of Christ. Looked 
at from this viewpoint, we all have much to do to get 
ready for Easter. 


Kaster Seals Mean Hope 


For a large number of crippled children and adults 
Easter means renewed hope for recovery or relief 
from various crippling handicaps. The sale of 
Easter seals provides a fund each year that goes to 
the paying of medical care for underprivileged and 
handicapped persons. Hearthstone is happy to call 
the attention of its readers to this work of mercy 
and hope. Surely by aiding these unfortunates w 


are getting ready for Easter a ‘to the 
least of these,’’ his brothers. 


With Regret ae 


We announce to our readers that this is the last 
Issue upon which Mrs. Ida P. Bieber has wor 
After two and a half years as assistant editor 
Hearthstone she has resigned and gone to other w 
We want to thank her for the very fine service he 
given to Hearthstone and its DF ae 


Make It Yourself! 


A Doll from Sweden 


By Nena Palmer 


Here’s a young lady from Sweden to dress and add to your 
collection of dolls! Her name’s Dagmar, but it’s pronounced 
“‘Daumah.’’ Her costume is authentic—it’s copied from a 
blonde young ‘‘lady’’ who was dressed in Sweden and then 
traveled all alone across the Atlantic to remind a homesick 


Swedish lady of her homeland! 


For your doll, you can buy a seven and a half inch one 
in the five and ten. Just be sure her eyes are blue and her 


hair is yellow! 


While you seldom see this costume today except during the 
folk festivals, every Swedish girl has one, and wears it with 
pride on these occasions. It is the old, old costume which her 
grandmother wore daily. 


Her blouse is made of a shiny white material, such as heavy 
rayon or nylon. The body of the blouse is made of a piece 
three by six inches, folded in half. Cut a small neck, as in 
fig. A and cut it open straight down the middle of one side 
(dotted line im fig. A) for the back opening. Now open 
your piece and turn down a tiny hem around the neck, and 
stitch a tiny, tiny lace or eyelet edge along the seam, as in 
fig. C. 

Each sleeve is made of a piece two and a half by four and 
a half inches, as in fig. B. Shape the top slightly as in fig. B. 
Gather this along the top (dotted line in fig. B) and pin the 
gathers evenly along the center two inches of the side of the 
blouse, as in fig. C. Put the other sleeve in in the same way. 
Now fold the blouse over, with the seams outside and neatly 


sew the two side seams of the blouse and also the sleeves as _ 


in fig. D. Run a thread at the bottom of the sleeve, but don’t 
close it! Now put the blouse on your doll, fold over a little 
seam along the back opening, and stitch this shut on the out- 
side. Pull the threads tight about her wrists, and knot the 
threads as tightly as possible. The finished sketch shows 
how this full-sleeved blouse will look. 


Dagmar’s skirt is a rectangle of heavy black woolen material 
five inches long and ten inches wide. Make a narrow hem at 
the bottom. Stitch on two rows of bright red trim, as in 
the finished sketch. You can use narrow red soutache, or red 
bias tape, doubled over to make it narrow. Seam the sides 
closed on the inside, and run a draw string along the narrow 
hem at the top, as in fig. E. Put the skirt on Dagmar, and 
knot the draw string to make it tight. 


The jerkin, fig. F, is made of red wool. First cut a pattern. 
Cut a piece of paper three and a half by two and a half 
inches, draw your pattern, following fig. F carefully. The 
d outline in fig. F is the back of the jerkin, the lower 
‘tted neckline is the front, which is also slit straight down, 
ing two pieces. Cut these three pieces from red wool. 
h the shoulder seams shut. Hem the armholes. Seam the 


side seams. Now hem all around the bottom, fronts, and 


neck. Sew five tiny gray beads or pearls along each side 
of the front for buttons (see the finished sketch). Put the 
jerkin on Dagmar, then wind a piece of black embroidery 
floss around these buttons, starting at the top and tying the 
ends at the waist, just as you would lace a shoe. 


Her apron, fig. G, is easy—cut a narrow strip of fine white 
linen or muslin an inch wide and twelve inches long for the 
tie. Hem this all around. Cut another piece three by four 
inches for the apron, and hem this. Gather it to the middle 


of the tie, as in fig. G. Tie this about Dagmar’s waist. 


Her cap is made of black velveteen, or some scrap that looks 
as much like it as possible, such as black wool jersey. It is 
made of two pieces, one piece two inches wide and five inches 
long (fig. H) and a curved piece for the back, fig. J. Make 
a pattern for fig. J from a piece of paper two inches long 


and an inch and three quarters wide, following fig. J. 


Stitch back a seam along three sides of the larger piece 
(dotted lines in fig. H) and stitch in a narrow row of white 
eyelet or other fine trimming, so that it looks like fig. K. On 
the wrong side, sew the entire open side of the front (fig. J) 
along the curved side of the back (dotted line in fig. K) 
leaving a quarter of an inch at the bottom of the back for a 
hem. Fig. L shows how to do this. Turn under and hem 
the bottom of’the back (see fig. L) and take a tiny tuck in 
it to shape it. 
the two points (fig. L). 


Fasten black embroidery thread strings to 


Before you put the bonnet on, very, very carefully straighten 
out the fuzzy mop of tangled yellow hair, and make a single 
braid of it, tying it with the black floss. Now tie the bonnet 
under her chin—and Dagmar’s ready to stand proudly on 
the shelf and represent her country in your collection of dolls! 


Newne Palmer 
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Steps to good readin 


Zz Mission Programs 


How -to-Do-It Books 


: Z Biography 
The Elder A Biography 
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World and Teens I roblem 


IN THEIR LIGHT WE WALK 


By G. Curtis Jones. A new book for those interested in world 
fairs After visiting 13 countries, the author gives his im- 
ail ». EAC s : d He se : 
oblems these countries face and what Christians 


pressions of pr 
are doing to solve them. $2.75 


MAKING THE ADULT CLASS VITAL 


By Richard E. Lentz. An illustrated practical study on ? 
needs and program of the adult class, discussing : purposes, 
materials, projects, religious education, ete. Fine for training 
leaders, and for personal reading. $1.00 


> | 
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THE ELDER 
AT THE LORD'S TABLE 


By Thomas W. Toler. A new man- 
ual of guidance for the elder, inelud- 
ing almost 50 communion prayers / nm 
for the loaf and for the cup. It’s a Dorothy A: Stevens 
perfect installation gift sure to im- 
prove the communion service. $1.00 


each; $10.00 per doz. 


TABLE TALK AND TIDBITS 


Compiled by Dorothy A. Stevens. A 
Cable Calk book of 100 unusual recipes and 70 
and Cidbits | stories from foreign countries. Fo 
the home or women’s missionary 
eroups. $2.50 


RHAPSODY IN BLACK 


By Richard Ellsworth Day. A_ ber 
ography of John Jasper, a slave whe 
became one of Virginia’s best-knowz 
and best-loved preachers. $2.50 


WRITING FOR CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS 


By Edith Tiller Osteyee. A practical religious journalism 
text on gathering material and planning, writing and selling 
one’s work. Covers: features, news, and fietion with prac- 
tice assignments. $3.00 


Bs. 


MOMENTS — 
OF WORSHIP 


By Mary Beth Ful 
ton. [For women’s 
“groups, or privat 
devotions, here ar 
20 complete worshy 
services. $2.00 — 


CHRISTIAN - 

CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM FOR TODAY JOURNALISM 

Edited by Benjamin P. Browne. A complete over-all picture _ for TODAY 

of the field of Christian journalism prepared by 38 religious 

authors and editors. Discusses problems aud trends. In- 
cludes market lists and rates of payment. $3.50 


THE 7 TEEN YEARS 


By Alberta Z. Brown. A practical new book (ready 
on the problems and opportunities they face. 
friendly manner and contains 39 eartoon- 
every reader. (See sample at right.) 

responsibility of health, sex problems, b 
Sentative of the family, learnin 
place of money and generosity, 


April 15) for teen-agers 
It is written in a easual and 
Style illustrations which will delight 
Some of the subjects discussed are: 
rothers and sisters, youth as a repre- 
g to take advice, going steady, cliques, the 
) taking ups and downs, value of hobbies, how 
education continues, how to regard older folks as friends, conscience revenge 
balanced patriotism, prayer, w ; 


hat promiscuous sex relations might mean to 
aie0 ak why the righteous suffer, how nations move toward war, envy, ete. 


